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SCIENTIFICALLY, it is superior. 
Hygienically, it is wise. But the 
basic reason why housewives buy 
Sani-Flush is that “it ends forever 
the most unpleasant of all house- 
hold tasks.” 

Around that simple, positive theme the advertising 
campaigns for Sani-Flush have been built for nineteen 
consecutive years. Hygiene, safety, efficiency, have not been 
neglected. But, primarily, housewives have been won by 
the promise of ease—not bullied into fear or shame. 





Since the appeal is almost single, small space is adequate, 
and permits tremendous coverage. Practically every woman 
in the country who reads a magazine is kept familiar with 
Sani-Flush and its use. The wisdom of such a policy is 
reflected in the year-in and year-out increase of sales made 
by The Hygienic Products Company. 


NL, W. AYER & SON, JNC. 
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WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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FRANK W. HOARD 


Publisher of Hoard's Dairyman, Pal 
is the impelling force behind Vor 
the farm paper which has been 
recognized for nearly Fifty TI 
years as the leader in the great 

dairy farm field. @ @ Pres 


Sketch No. 3 introducing ——— 
and Editors of Standard Farm papers 


Mr. Hoard Says: we 


autom 














“Farming is becoming specific and definite in its Erskin 
aims and purposes. No other line of man’s activi- state 
ties is receiving as much attention through science idea w 
and research. The dairy farm is today the large paign 
producer of agricultural income. It has advanced pressio 
from a by-product of hit-or-miss agriculture 50 to con 
years ago to nearly $4,000,000,000 annually and a events : 
leadership in agricultural revenues.” 


Progressive dairymen, like other progres-§ ji: 
sive farmers, repose great confidence inf‘ 
the leadership of Standard Farm Papers.§  ;,,;,; 


passe 
They have learned that they can depend cheni 


upon “Standard”? news, ‘‘Standard” in-§ °”’’’ 
formation, and ‘“‘Standard”’ advertising. 


comm 


After 
Your message in the columns of Standard§ \y""," 
Papers brings to you the benefit of thisf tually « 


trust the cons 


upon the 
money 
Eight papers reaching 2,350,000 farm homes ‘ F- ake 
mublic 
American Agriculturist Hoard’s Dairyman Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralis 
Breeder's Gazette Nebraska Farmer Wallaces’ Farmer and ltowa Homestead. We, 
Farmer and Farm, Stock and Home Prairie Farmer fonar) 
quired 


Thc STANDARD FARM PAPER UNIT Bag 


NEW vomncanens C. Richardson, Inc., Eastern Managers, 250 Park Aven we fel 
AGO — Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Daily News Building 
SAN FRANCISCO — 917 Hearst Building 
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of Studebaker’s Million 


Co., Inc., 
Entered as second-class matter 


No. 10 


Dollar Advertising Smash 


Free Wheeling Demanded a Broadside Introduction to the Nation and a 
Business Depression Was Not Permitted to Stand in Its Way 


An Interview by Roy Dickinson with 


A. R. Erskine 


President, 


Now that the 1930 advertising 
4‘ campaign which helped raise 
Studebaker in the list of competing 
automobiles has done its work, Mr. 
Erskine, would you be willing to 
state whether the free wheeling 
idea which was back of the cam- 
paign was held back until the de- 
pression time, or just happened 
to come along in the course of 
events ? 


lt is our custom to adopt im- 

vements as soon as possible 

fer they prove themselves in 
i Free wheeling was released 
for production at the first op- 
fortune moment, after it had 
passed the engineering and me- 
chanical tests and had been ap- 
proved by the management as 
commercially desirable. 


After your engineering depart- 
ment had perfected the idea of free 
wheeling and discovered that it ac- 
tually did many new things for 
the consumer, how did you decide 
upon the amount of the advertising 
money you would appropriate 
to make this idea known to the 
public ? 


We decided that a new, revolu- 
tionary mechanism like this re- 
quired a broadside introduction 
throughout the nation and a con- 
stant firing afterwards for some 
months at least and, therefore, 
we felt compelled to spend the 
million. Our only way to inform 


The Studebaker Corporation of America 


the public effectively and quickly 
was by advertising. 


At the time your campaign 
started things were very dull, the 
month of July didn’t look very 
promising for new ideas and money 
for big advertising was not easy to 
get for many concerns. Did you 
find it difficult to convince a board 
of directors that it was a good time 
to shoot ahead on so startling a 
new device? 

The advertising expenditures 
of a big corporation, like wages, 
purchases of material and other 
expenses and costs of production 
and distribution, are administra- 
tive responsibilities of manage- 
ment and authority is exercised 
by it in deciding such questions. 


Do you attribute a large percent- 
age of the increasing sales of 
Studebaker during the succeeding 
months after July to the big adver- 
tising campaign you put behind it? 


Certainly—it aroused curiosity 
and interest and brought contacts 
with new prospects. 


It has often been said, Mr. 
Erskine, that advertising is a long 
term, not a short time investment. 
Do you feel that all the previous 
advertising Studebaker has done 
over the years from the old days 
when it was a carriage factory was 
valuable in making your million 
dollar campaign at that particular 


Table of Contents on page 142 









A. R. Erskine 


time more productive than it would 
have been had you a new product? 
It was the prestige and reputa- 
tion of the corporation that gave 
character and confidence to the 


new invention—that, a new or 
unknown company would not 
have had. Studebaker is the 


world’s oldest manufacturer of 
individual transportation vehicles. 

Dependable products and fair 
dealing built it up and have sus- 
tained it. Advertising has always 
functioned to create interest and 
assist selling. 


Is it true that the Studebaker ap 
propriation is always kept liquid 
and elastic so that it is possible at 
any time to take advantage of con- 
ditions in the industry, such as a 
new talking point like free wheel- 
ing or any other plan worked out 
by your factory? 


Yes, sir! Because we cannot 
create an inflexible budget a year 
ahead in the automobile business ; 
it is too technical and too many 
surprises arise. Our commit- 
ments ahead are as short as pos- 
sible and our powder is kept dry, 
ready for use in emergencies and 
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in changed conditions 
This permits fresh, per- 
tinent and virile c: 


In your experience 
with tying productioy 
very closely up with 
sales, do you feel, Mr 
Erskine, that advertis 
ing, both the continy- 


ous, always-keeping-at 
it kind, and the special 
appropriation such as 
this one you made last 
summer, have a definite 
effect in synchronizir 
production closely wit 


sales? 


I am doubtful 
justification of this pla 
in the automobile by 
ness—it’s apt to bi 

wasteful. 


Your company, Mr 
Erskine, has long beer 
noted as one whicl 
spends a great deal oj 
time and effort in trair 
ing a retail salesman so that he 
may distinguish between real pros 
pects and “china eggs” to use his 
good sense in appealing to the 
personal motive which will in- 
fluence the buying of individual 
prospects. 

Did you make an intensive drive 
upon the training of retail sales- 
men at the same time that your 
advertising drive took place, and 
was it changed in any way 
meet the new talking point as ex 
pressed in your new advertising 
campaign? 


No, because we always keep 
training the men. 


Do you believe, Mr. Erskine, that 
the key to larger profits in the fu 
ture in many other industries mighit 
possibly hang on the door of 
research laboratory? Is it your 
idea, in other words, that research 
should be tied up very closely t 
advertising and sales in the present 
situation? 


} 


Unquestionably research a 
engineering are eternally neces 
sary im our industry. )ther 
industries must decide for them 
selves. 
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tions Cream of New England’s 
Second Largest Market: 


h per- 
COPY. 

erence 
duction 


$32,200 Reader-families with 


lvertis 
niin: fF Annual Incomes over $5,000! 


‘ca q Journal and Bulletin cover 5 out of 6 


le finite 


vvitits fF Of Rhode Island’s Luxury Buyers 


HERE are 38,400 Rhode Island 
families with incomes averaging 
over $5,000 a year. Among these families 
the Journal and Bulletin have a daily 
circulation of 32,200, or 83.7%. The 





fe been UP tf. Sunday Journal has 29,358, or 76.4%. 
an Pe Wa Of 13,800 Rhode Island families in the 
n train- ; two highest income groups (averaging 
hat he 4 a over $8,000 a year) the Journal and 
hag 5 ww Cia Bulletin daily reach 12,400, or 89.1%; and 
to. the Iie /fes the Sunday Journal 11,663, or 84.5%. 
A , tH £ These figures do not record the hun- 
VE dreds of well-to-do Journal and Bulletin 
e drive Af alga |} readers who live in the Providence trade 
A = Ts fz j area, but outside the State border. 
ce, and 7 ae |f Purchases of exclusive luxuries in the 
way ti IAT Providence market are 149.9% of the 
ertising | W,9}|| national average. 
ys keep} = “TAY PAVI To reach Rhode Island’s Wealth 





= Use Rhode Island’s Newspapers: 
the fu- 


“2a The Providence Journal 


los Morning and Sunday 

osely 

vex} ‘The Evening Bulletin 
ch and Representatives 

y neces: CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Other 
wr them 


Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 








Scripps-Howard Merges New York 


When Court Gives Trustees Permission 


to Sell 


Sale of “World” Completed 





York and 


session. 


N [DNIGHT in New 

a conference is in 
Documents are being signed and 
the signatures, as they are written, 
write the finishing touches to a 
drama in journalism. The colorful 





Nickolas Muray 
Roy Howard 


World 
Sunday 


York 
The 


career of the New 
comes to an end. 
World is no more. 

Two papers cease to exist as in- 
dividual publications. They are the 
Evening World and the Evening 
Telegram. They emerge from the 
conference as a united newspaper, 
the New York World-Telegram, 
successor to the 7elegram as one 
of the twenty-five papers under 
Scripps-Howard ownership. 

The conference was the last act 
in a drama such as the public has 
seldom, if ever, before witnessed. 

The will of Joseph Pulitzer de- 
creed that the World publications 
be perpetuated. He did not foresee 
the difficulties which changing con- 
ditions would impose upon his sons 
in carrying out his wishes. 

News of the contemplated sale 
broke when application was made 
to the Surrogate’s Court for per- 


mission to accept the offer of th 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers | 
buy the papers. Other interested 
purchasers sought to get the court 
to determine the buyer on the basis 
of higher bids. 

In the background of these neg: 
tiations for transfer of ownershij 
stood a group which followe 
events in high suspense. The d 
cision was of great significance 
this group, the loyal and long-tin 
employees of the World, number 
ing close to 3,000. A movement 
was started for their co-operative 
purchase of the papers, a move 
ment which brought pledges 
more than $1,000,000 toward the 
purchase fund. 

The Surrogate finally ruled that 
the will implied that the trustees 
had power of sale which they coul 
exercise in the present crisis. He 
would not pass upon the conflicting 
offers, leaving the matter of sale t 
the trustees. 

The trustees are Herbert, Ral; 
and Joseph Pulitzer. They met 
with Roy Howard, chairman of th 
board of the Scripps-Howar 
Newspapers, in the conferenc 
which, at one-thirty on the morning 
of February 27, executed the sal 
The reported price is $5,000,00 
Said the Pulitzer sons in announce 
ing the passing of the World, whi 
their father developed as on 
America’s greatest papers: 

“The trustees cannot pretend that 
it is anything but a painful dut 
to pass the World newspapers 
into other hands. But there is 
fortunate mitigation in the spirit 
of the new ownership which 1s 
thoroughly hospitable to the lH orld 
traditions. May it carry on that 
tradition with the fullest measure 
of public service and success.” 


Said Roy Howard: “The thought 


uppermost in the minds of our as 
sociates, Robert P. Scripps and 
myself, is that the consolidation 
means not the death of the New 
York World, but its re-birth.” 
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The Des Moines 


Register and Tribune 


offers 


COLOR 


PLUS NEWSPAPER INTEREST 
1 Color and Black 


in daily news sections, Sunday feature 
section and Sunday comic section. 


3 Colors and Black 


in Sunday feature section and Sunday 
comic section. 


Color Gravure 
Sunday edition. 


Circulation exceeds 
245,000 DAILY and 210,000 SUNDAY 
99% in lowa 


Details from The Register and Tribune in 
Des Moines, lowa, or our representatives 


1. A. KLEIN, INC. . . . . . . . 50 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
GUY S. OSBORN, INC. . . . . . « 360 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 
JOS. R. SCOLARO . . . . . . GENERAL MOTORS BLDG., DETROIT 
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At first glance you see a crowd, a weav- 
ing mass of people. Look again. They 
are individual bodies governed by in- 
dividual minds. 

And every mind is swarming with 
ideas just as this open space is swarming 
with people. Ideas about what vege- 
tables to cook for dinner tonight, what 
clothes to wear to the theatre, what 
cigarettes to smoke... 

Where do they get their ideas? From 
conversations with other people? And 
from observations of other people? 


Suppose we assume that they do. 
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Then where do those other people g 


. 1 ation area 
F rom tne newspapers 


the ideas? 
morning, evening and Sunday? 
the magazines? From the radi 
From the talking pictures? From th 
that 


Peas apan and 
pened as 
he J. Wz 


. roperatu 
car cards and surrou 
bl 


them? From other forces less tangible 


yosters 
I ulshed cli 


Mentals th 

How can you profit most from thy the pyr 
utilization of these tangible forces’ Anffrom day ¢ 
how can you set intangible forces 
motion to influence their ideas in 
half of your product? 


wm Through 

gtor basi 
: oa —_ . ven enter 
From seven cities in the United Stag. sy 


and from the center of every large pope ighly com, 
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rea in every land, except Russia, 
apan and China, where offices will be 
pene as soon as conditions warrant, 
J. Walter Thompson Company is 
iting with a group of distin- 
lients in seeking out the funda- 
that lie behind human motives 
urchase of things and services 

to day. 
h its consistent policy in search- 
sic facts in the actual field of the 
iven enterprise, this company is today a 
ader with those products which lie in the 
ighly competitive trades and industries. 


New York - Chicago - St. Louis - Bos- 
ton - Cincinnati - San Francisco - Los 
Angeles - - Montreal - Toronto - - Lon- 
don - Paris - Madrid - Berlin - Stock- 
holm - Copenhagen - Antwerp - Warsaw 
- «Alexandria + Port Elizabeth -- Buenos 
Aires - Sao Paulo - - Bombay - - Mel- 


bourne - Sydney - - Batavia - Wellington 


J. Walter Thompson 
Company 








Is Your Product on the Retailer’s 


Black List? 


A New Form of Dealer Resistance That Is Resulting in More “Reason 
Why” Advertising 


By Walter Haise 


HAPPENED to be talking to 

a grocer in his store the other 
day when a customer came in. 
(Yes, they still do in some places.) 
She took a loaf of bread and asked 
for a dozen eggs. 

The grocer came around to a 
large bushel basket in front of the 
counter. There were only a few— 
possibly eight or ten—eggs for- 
lornly nestling on the bottom of 
the basket. 

“I’m sorry, Mrs. Carter,” he 
said, “but I’m pretty well sold out 
of eggs today. These are all I 
have.” 

“Well, I suppose a half dozen 
will have to do then.” She took 
the eggs and bread, said “Charge 
it,” and departed. 

After which, the grocer walked 
to a rear room and came back with 
another half dozen eggs which he 
deposited in the basket to take the 
place of those he had just sold. 

“What’s the idea,” I asked, “of 
telling the little lady you had only 
those few eggs when you had an- 
other half dozen back there?” 

“As a matter of fact,” he an- 
swered, “I have a case and a half 
of eggs in the rear, but Mrs. 
Carter has run up such a large bill 
her husband has 


with me _ since 

been out of work that I can't 
afford to extend her any more 
credit. And there are so many 


more like her in the neighborhood 
that I must protect myself by fol- 
lowing this ‘sold out’ policy.” 

Here we have an_ entirely 
new development in merchandising 
method. Instead of the retailer 
attempting to sell as much as pos- 
sible to his customers, he is trying 
to get them out of his store with 
as little as he can. 

This has led to a still more 
drastic measure—one which has a 
vital bearing on all manufacturers 
distributing through retailers—the 
institution of a “black list.” 


10 


The “black list” is aimed at all 
products the grocer deems not 
necessary for actual maintenance 
Only absolute necessities such as 
bread, butter, flour, beans, etc., are 
sold to credit customers. Such 
things as cigarettes, pastry, candy, 
etc., are taboo. : 

This means the elimination of the 
greater part of the market for many 
manufacturers and is doubtless 
responsible, in some measure, for 
declining sales. The most cogent 
campaign to incite desire by the 
printed word is of no avail if those 
influenced are not eligible to pass 
the retailer’s ban. 

The independent dealers still con- 
stitute 60 per cent of our retail out- 
lets. And even though that IGA 
spark-plug, Frank Grimes, 
that eight out of nine grocers oi- 
fering credit and delivery service 
are losing money, and that nin 
out of ten don’t know it, mam 
grocers still feel that it is just 
these added services that keep then 
in the marketing swim. 


Says 


The Present Extent of Credit 
and Delivery Service 


I venture to state that 60 per 
cent of the independent neighbor- 
hood stores extend credit to their 
customers or offer a delivery ser- 
vice. This 60 per cent of the m- 
dependent outlets is still more thai 
35 per cent of the total retail out 
lets, including chain stores. The 
retically then, even though th 
manufacturer be distributing 
through both the chain and the 
independent, if his product is uni 
versally put on the “black list” by 
independents, it is possible for him 
to lose more than 35 per cent ot 
his market. 

Of course, as it is purely 3 
matter of opinion with each it- 
dividual grocer as to whether an) 
particular product is a luxury & 
not, it is highly improbable tha 
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Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 
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is just 1930. They show that national, local and classified 
4 advertisers all invested more than twice as much money 
Credit in The Journal as in the other two papers combined. 
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to their tisers’ money. It represents the collective experience 
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yh of thousands of advertisers in all classifications, not 
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any one product will actually ap- 
proach such a general censoring. 
Nevertheless, the seriousness of the 
situation has been sensed by many 
manufacturers and we have an al- 
most universal reversion to reason 
why copy in our advertising to 
point out the necessity feature of 
the product. Economy appeals via 
reason why attacks seem destined 
to be used more and more exten- 
sively in an effort to forestall clog- 
ging markets. 

Advertising manufacturers who 
have been enhancing their prod- 
ucts with an atmosphere of lav- 
ishness are now applying a neces- 
sity theme. We are witnessing 
campaigns designed to convince the 
retailer that his customers need the 
product advertised. Where “Supe- 
rior Soap” was pictured in beautiful 
bathrooms and endorsed by the 
royalty of thirteen countries, it is 
now depicted as a necessity to the 
health of the worker in the shop. 
Where “Capitol Cookies” were 
shown in the hands and on the 
tea tables of exquisitely gowned 
women of wealth, they now make 
their appeal to the budget beaters. 
The setting has been altered to 
modest proportions and the econ- 
omy features have the stage. 

Probably the greatest benefit 
accruing from campaigns of this 
nature lies in the successful mer- 
chandising of them to the dealers. 
Reprints of the advertisements, dis- 
played in one form or another, con- 
stitute telling arguments for the 
re-establishment of the advertised 
product in the good graces of the 
dealer. If this is accomplished it 
is more than a justification for the 
launching of an anti-luxury, rea- 
son why campaign. 

The entire procedure of black 
listing is both unfair and uneco- 
nomic. It is forcing many manu- 
facturers to construct their ad- 
vertisements with the primary 
influence aimed at the dealer 
instead of at the ultimate consumer. 
Whatever benefit comes from the 
consumer is incidental. Sound 
business practice decries this re- 
versal of orthodox procedure. 

The remedy will come when 
enough reputable manufacturers 
take steps to eliminate dealer 
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prejudice by pointing out that it 
is not a matter of extending credit 
to customers on some articles and 
not on others, but to give credit 
on everything or nothing. A def- 
nite credit policy must be estab- 
lished, for no permanent good can 


possibly result from credit dis- 
crimination. 
The reversion to reason why 


appeals in advertising will aid in 
a great measure and it is strongly 
recommended that the advertising 
for a product on the “black list” 
be favored for a time with a ne- 
cessity theme in a concentrated ef- 
fort to break down this new form 
of dealer resistance. 
= . , 
Grigsby-Grunow Appoints 
Kastor Agency 

The Grigsby-Grunow Company, Chi- 
cago, manutacturer of Majestic radio re 
ceivers and Majestic radio tubes, has ap- 
pointed the H. W. Kastor & Sons Com- 
pany, Inc., advertising agency of th 
city, to direct its advertising accou 
This appointment is effective April 1 












The Kastor agency has also beet 
pointed to direct the advertising 
Majestic electric refrigerators, pr 


of the Majestic Household Utilities 
poration, affiliate of Grigsby-Gr 
As a result of negotiations now 
way the Majestic Household Utilitie 
firm will this month be consolidated wit 
the Grigsby-Grunow Company. 


E. R. Preble with Shell 
Petroleum 


E. R. Preble has been made manager 
advertising and sales promotion 
Shell Petroleum Corporation, St. ls 
He has been divisional sales director « 
the Pennzoil Company in charge of 
Southern and Central region at Ch 











Silas Spitzer Joins Riegel & 


Leffingwell 
Silas Spitzer has joined Riegel & 
Leffingwell, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. He was formerly advertising 


manager and later director of Weber 
Heilbroner, New York. 


G. F. Smith with Erwin, Wase\ 


George F. Smith, for eleven years 
general sales manager of the R. M. He 
lingshead Company, Camden, N. J., has 
joined the New York staff of F 
Wasey & Company, advertising ag 
in an executive capacity. 


Arbuckle Appoints Federal 


Arbuckle Brothers, New York, coffee 


refiners, have appointed the Federal Ad 


¢ 


vertising Agency, Inc., of that cit 
direct their advertising account. 
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Not only does The De- 
ted with B troit News reach the great- 
est number of all homes in 
Detroit but by actual sur- 
naser oi & Vey, made by an independent 
» «tt Bf organization, this newspaper 
rector “| § covers almost twice as many 
Ch of the financially able homes 
as any other Detroit news- 
paper. As a result you can 
buy space in The Detroit 
News for less per thousand 
of quality prospects as well 
as less per thousand of all 


The 


New York Office 
I. A. KLEIN, INC. 


gel & 


Riegel & 
lvertising 
lvertising 


Weber & 


Wasey 
en years 
M. He 
f Erwit 
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Measure Detroit by 
amy Wardstick ..... 





...- and you'll find The News 
the most economical medium 


other circulation. Many ad- 
vertisers have found The 
Detroit News so thoroughly 
able to deliver their message, 
alone, that they concentrate 
their appropriation in The 
News, employing dominat- 
ing space with corresvond- 
ingly profitable results. In- 
vestigate The Detroit News 
coverage of Detroit. It may 
point the way to advertising 
economies in America’s 
fourth largest city. 


Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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INCREASE IN 
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Concentration in the market . . . 
The Chicago Daily News circulation 
on one of the best days of the week 


for advertising. 
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Nineteen thirty was a big year for 
Midweek, and a year of pleasing re- 
sults for advertisers in this colorful 
section of The Chicago Daily News 
...In this period, when space com- 
mitments were made with unusual 
care, national advertisers used 
139,307 agate lines of Midweek 
space, increasing the 1929 total by 
74%... Magazine color and fine 
photogravure printing attract adver- 
tisers to Midweek. The established 
selling power of The Chicago Daily 
News assures them of reader re- 
sponse. Ninety-five per cent con- 
centration in the Chicago trading 
area keeps the cost low for cover- 
age .... This is a combination that 
1930’s advertisers found exceed- 
ingly good .... that may well appeal 
with even greater force to the ad- 
vertisers of 1931. 


aily News 


OUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 
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the 


experience 


of others 


is the cheapest you can buy 


Last year the Oklahoman and Times pub- 
lished 75.6 per cent of all General, Automo- 
tive and Financial display advertising linage 
placed in Oklahoma City newspapers. 





Complied from No. of | ° & T ° &T and 3d Paper 

Media Records | Advertisers peered | 3d Paper Exclusively 
General ; | 923 525 2773. «|= «1285 
Automotive . . . | 203 | 69 98 | 36 
Financial . . . ng 72 43 4 
| eee 1,245 666 414 165 


In 1930 there were 1,245 General, Automotive and Finan- 
cial display advertising accounts placed with Oklahoma 
City newspapers. The Oklahoman and Times carried 
86.7 per cent of them—and 53.4 per cent exclusively. 


Year after year, the Oklahoman and Times have carried 
the bulk of national accounts in Oklahoma City. This is 
not the only reason why the Oklahoman and Times should 
be chosen to deliver YOUR sales message to this market, 
but in advertising, like in everything else, the experience 
of others is the cheapest you can buy. The Oklahoman 
and Times have always justified their dominant prefer- 
ence by building profitable sales volumes for every 
adequate sales effort in this market. 


THE DAILY QKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOM ‘CITY TIMES 


THE OKLAHOMA FARMER STOCKMAN 


National Representative F KATZ Speceal 4dodatireung Aa 
The Oklahoman and Times will do YOUR selling 


job in the Oklahoma City Market thoroughly 
and alone at one LOW advertising cost 
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Why Some Manufacturers’ Store 
Demonstrations Fail 


Success Requires a Careful Linking Together of Every Related Function 
within the Store 


By F. R. Otte 


Advertising Manager, Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
Department Store 


HE manufacturer’s demon- 
stration in the department 
store has almost become a popular 
obsession. Scarcely a week passes 
without some external side-show 
intruding itself. I say intruding, 
not with any thought of condemn- 
ing these activities, but rather be- 
cause too frequently they are lack- 
ing in proper “stage management.” 
As I have watched and studied 
these manufacturer-retailer tie-ups, 
there has often been amazement 
as well as consternation because 
so little thought is apparently given 
to assure a properly co-ordinated 
performance. Success requires a 
careful linking together of every 
related function within the store 
where the show has been booked. 

The manufacturer who estab- 
lishes an itinerary for demonstra- 
tions and demonstrators at once 
assumes a large expense which is 
justified only by the anticipation 
of increased sales. Unless the goal 
is attained, the losses and the dis- 
appointments are mutual. Fre- 
quently, there has been a tendency 
on the part of the manufacturer 
to attribute failure to the retailer’s 
lack of co-operation. But more 
often the manufacturer is to blame 
himself. This is not so much due 
to an ineffective program as it is 
to a lack of understanding related 
to the technique, the policies and 
the modus operandi of any large 
store. Every manufacturer who 
anticipates staging store demon- 
strations should first make a thor- 
ough investigation of store condi- 
tions and how they relate to his 
particular program. 

Before offering any suggestions 
to manufacturers let me describe 
three demonstrations, two of which 
Were successes; the other was a 
failure, 

One success refers to the lecture 


Vv 


tour of Mlle. Manka Rubinstein, 
sister of Helena Rubinstein. Here 
was a demonstration that packed 
the house for three consecutive 
days. Let us follow the program 
from inception to conclusion. 

The first contact was made be- 
tween our buyer (of toilet goods) 
and a representative of Helena 
Rubinstein, Inc. The second con- 
ference brought together the two 
referred to above, plus the mer- 
chandise, display, and advertising 
managers of our store. This dis- 
cussion took place weeks prior to 
the show. Therein every detail 
was thoroughly understood and 
agreed upon. When the meeting 
finally adjourned, each member of 
the “cast” knew exactly what it 
was all about and was enthusias- 
tically ready to carry out his part. 


Laying Plans for Future 
Advertising 


In the meantime our copy writer 
for the toilet goods section took a 
special interest in the Rubinstein 
products and began to lay out plans 


for the future advertising cam- 
paign. 

Rubinstein’s representative was 
smart enough to secure the full 
names of all persons who were in 
any way affected by the antici- 
pated performance. This assured 
that all correspondence from the 
New York office effected personal 
contacts. 

This may seem to be a small 
point, but it isn’t. Again and again 
there have come to my desk the 
most miscellaneous assortments of 
canned correspondence about dem- 
onstrators and demonstrations; de- 
void of any handshakes, and simply 
lost in the daily shuffle of mail 
that arrives at every executive's 
desk. 

The supplied advertising was 
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handled with extraordinary appre- 
ciation of the advertising policies 
of any average “better” store. The 
advertising of any large store 
strives to achieve a layout tech- 
nique, copy slant and type face 


originality distinctly personal to 
itself and to its community. With 
evident knowledge of this situa- 


tion, the Rubinstein office sent 
typewritten copy suggestions which 
could be adapted to our own style, 
and mailed us photographs which 
could be made into halftones ef- 
fective for our own particular 
needs. Direct-mail announcements 
were also furnished. 


Advance Agent Determined That 
Everything Was Ready 


A few days before Mlle. Manka’s 
personal appearance, her assistant 
came to determine that everything 
was ready. She also called on the 
executives of many women’s 
organizations including private 
schools, dancing schools, the 
¥. W. C. A., ete. 

During her stay, this beauty 
specialist tactfully made many sug- 
gestions, and permitted no detail 
to escape our attention. 

The event was an outstanding 
success. 

We have had other equally suc- 
cessful demonstrations. There was, 
for example, the Rayon Institute 
traveling fashion show of two 
years ago. 

This demonstration required our 
building a stage and = runway. 


Blueprints and suggested details 
for this were given us. It required 
the full co-operation and _ under- 


standing of our display manager, 
of the alteration department, of 
accessory and fabric buyers. Music, 
lighting, stage effects, acoustics, 
flowers, advertising, direct mail; a 
multitude of details needed to be 
tied together. The show carried 
two New York models, and a lec- 
turer. All the gowns were sup- 
plied by the Rayon Institute. We 
were required to supply three other 
models. They had to be of a cer- 
tain specified size and type. And 
every specification was absolutely 
complete. 

But the point is, nothing was left 
to chance. All preliminaries were 
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agreed to before rather than after 
the show arrived—and everything 
was in writing. Not a cue was 
lacking and consequently the dem- 
onstration was a success. Its de- 
tails were more elaborate, but its 
essential technique was similar ¢ 
that of the Helena Rubinstein per- 
formance. 

Now let’s see the other sid 
the picture. 

By a circuitous route, informa 
tion came to me one day that a 
demonstrator had been scheduled 
for our curtain and drapery de- 
partment. 

I had had no particular previous 
information, and the department 
manager was inarticulate in sup 
plying material on which could be 
hung much enthusiasm. In fact I 
was told little more than: “Som 
woman is coming to lecture on 
interior decorating.” So to the 
advertising division it was just 
“another demonstration,” and _ the 
advertising of it was handed over 
to a copy writer. 

The demonstrator arrived and 
was entitled (as it later proved) to 
an audience of at least 500, but h: 
only fifty. She came up to my 
office, justly disturbed by the fail- 
ure of her first efforts. She wanted 
to know what was wrong. 


The Public Didn’t Know 


This was, she told me, her maid- 
en trip representing an organi 








tion of nation-wide  reputati 
engaged in the manufacture 
finest quality cretonnes, curtains 


and draperies. She was, so | 
learned, an interior decorator 
note who knew her subject well 
She had been scheduled to visit 
some of the largest stores in 
der to tell women how to mix 
curtain colors in harmony wit! 
other home decorations. Had 
the public fully appreciated whom 
we were entertaining the audience 
would have been large and ent! 
siastic. But it wasn’t; because what 
we didn’t know, the public couldn't 
know. 

If the manufacturer is going 
for demonstrations, it behooves him 
to know the details of this costly 
idea from the inside as well as f1 
the outside. The department st 
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curious bazaar of human be 
ings encircled by a cordon of rules 
and policies. To understand the 
psychology of these people requires 
some study. It is well to know 
that each individual in such an or- 
ganization jealously guards his 
own prerogatives and jurisdictions. 
Internal competition is very keen 
(fortunately). The store family, 
like any family, is continually in a 
rmoil. It is a good thing for 
manufacturers to know how such 
a family acts and reacts. 
\s a case in point, not long ago 
1 manufacturer of rugs conceived 
the idea of winning good-will by 
sending out lecturers on subjects 
that had nothing to do with floor 
verings. It was purely an insti- 
tutional venture, the names of the 
rugs being but casually mentioned. 
One of the lecturers, assigned to 
us, Was an eminent stylist who 
spoke in the floor covering section 
n “Correct Accessories to Wear 
with the New Silhouette.” 
The Stylists and Buyers Had Not 
Been Informed of Event 


Unfortunately, the store stylists 
and buyers of accessories had not 
heen informed of this “foreign” 
clement being introduced into a de- 
partment “which didn’t know a 
Rose Descat hat from a Paletot.” 
lheir first intimation of such a 

ormance was when they read 
ibout it in the papers. Then a 

ng riot broke loose. After the 
storm, it proved to be such a fool 
sh squabble that we all felt sheep- 
ish. There had been no intention 

keeping anyone “in the dark.” 
Nevertheless it was difficult to 
explain who slipped (in liaison) and 
wl This illustration, however, 

ves how careful a manufacturer 
must be to co-ordinate all his 

s to the policies, functions and 
personalities of the store in which 
the demonstration is scheduled to 
he presented. 

Since the purpose of this article 
is to help the manufacturer under 
stand the retailer as a demonstra- 
tion teammate, I will offer a few 
suggestions, which, if followed, 
should materially assist to elimi- 
nate the hazards of failure. 

It must be presumed from the 
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outset that we are discussing only 
feature demonstrations. However, 
many of the rules will also hold 
good for the less elaborate exhi 
bitions. 

Before the sales manager sends 
his troupe on the road he should: 

1. Have his salesmen obtain or 
ganization charts of all stores 
which will be invited to stage the 
show. This, by no means, needs 
to include the entire executive per- 
sonnel of the participating store, 
but only those who will be related 
to the planned demonstration 
Usually the following should be 
included: Divisional merchandise 
manager, buyer, stylist, publicity 
director, display manager, super 
intendent and advertising manager 

2. When the buyer has agreed 
to accept the show, have your con- 
tact man call a conference of the 
above mentioned group. Each rep- 
resentative must appreciate all the 
details and be prepared to follow 
through in his allotted duties. Be 
sure that the date is definitely 
fixed, understood and marked on 
the calendar so other promotions 
will not come up to minimize the 
importance of your show. In 
most stores the director of pub 
licity, display manager or the ad 
vertising manager will prove to 
be the key man (or chairman) 
responsible for the schedule. This 
key man must be discovered. The 
success of your demonstration will 
depend largely on how enthusias- 
tically he works with you in stage 
managing the event. 

3. All written communications 
should be of a personal nature. 
Make each letter personal, clear, 
brief, but specific. 

4. At least three weeks prior to 
the event, mail a complete “sug- 
gested” advertising program. Offer 
original photographs if photo- 
graphs are required. 

5. See that window displays have 
been booked at least six weeks in 
advance. Ascertain that all win- 
dow displays are addressed to the 
personal attention of the display 


manager. 
6. Don’t overlook the buyer’s 
stock. Make sure that he has clean 


merchandise and plenty of it at all 
times. 
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7. An advance agent should ar- 
rive a few days before the demon- 
strating troupe to check up on all 
details and supervision. This 
agent should also make any re- 
quired personal contacts—such as 
calling on the schools, clubs, etc. 
At the same time, all employees 
of the exhibiting department should 
be told the full details of the pro- 
motion and should understand the 
product and be enthusiastic about 
it. Such a presentation to em- 
ployees should be a subtle mingling 
of inspiration and information. 
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8. Last and most important— 
sell the show to the store personnel 
before it arrives, not after. Re- 
member that enthusiasm is ephem- 
eral. Keep the show sold. Oc- 
casionally, send a _ wire telling 
how well the demonstration is be- 
ing received at some other store. 
Send newspaper clippings, and 
copies of advertisements. This be 
but one of many ideas of a simi 
nature. But don’t overdo s ch 
propaganda. In other words, do 
wear out your welcome before you 
arrive. 


The Repetition Value of a Good 
Background 


N a recent issue of Print- 

ERS’ INk, W. Livingston 
Larned urged advertisers to 
“Make Your Backgrounds 
Mean Something” (January 
8, 1931, page 97). A back- 
ground, he said, should be 
something more than a mere 
decorative element. 

Arthur E. Nafe, advertis- 
ing and sales promotion man- 
ager of the Reo Motor Car 
Company, tells Printers’ 
InK that the background 
now being used in Reo pas- 
senger car advertising has 
what the company considers 
an unusual value. 

The background, which 
looks like a sheet of old 
parchment, was adopted in 
order to show the new model 
Reo against a setting that 
represented something old 
and fine, and that might be 
emblematical of the Reo 
tradition. The initial announcement 
copy read: “A new car of character 
and distinction, with a quarter cen- 
tury background of fine tradition.” 
And the background carried out 
this thought admirably —it really 
meant something. 

But while this background has 
been very effective from a pictorial 


standpoint, it has an additional 
value. 
“We have known,” says Mr. 


Nafe, “for a long time that if you 
put one car in a town with differ- 
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ent or peculiar color on it, people 
will begin to notice it immediately 
But if you put three or four such 
cars in a town, people get the im- 
pression that there are dozens of 
them. For this reason we are find- 
ing this particular background very 
valuable to us and our advertise- 
ments are already beginning to give 
the impression of being much more 
numerous than they actually are. 
Incidentally, the background pro- 
vides a fine contrast to bring out 
the lines of the vehicle.” 
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When *Indianapolis advertisers 
say it with dollars... in such 





emphatic numbers as to make 
The News first in advertising 
linage for 36 consecutive years 
. +. you can accept without 
question this opinion from the 
Supreme Court of Advertising 
Approval, as a precedent for 
profitable advertising investment. 
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Y110 East 42nd Street Advertising Director Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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“It is evident that in order to live 





abundantly we must be of service to 
our fellow men. Then why not do so 
liberally and with good humor ?” 


LORD WANDERFOOT 


(NOW TRAVELING IN THE UNITED STATES) 
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lieves deeply in what it has to sel 
it believes equally in what it hag 
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Please consider this organizatio 
as a collective business mind 
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he Boone Man's reliable knowl- 
dge of TEN MARKETS 
0,000,000 people) is not ob- 
inable, with such sharp clear 
eanings, from any other source. 


Blo one knows what the Boone 
an knows the way the Boone 
an knows it. 


SALL THE BOONE MAN 


ODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
TERNATIONAL MAGAZINE BUILDING 
th STREET AT 8th AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA General Motors Bldg. 


Fidelity Philadelphia 
Trust Building ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Temple Building 


EVENIN G 
pea ogy Syracuse Journal > American 
, Rochester Journal imore News 
jany Times-Union Omaha Bee-News Washington Times 
Detroit Times 


SUNDAY 
ton Advertiser Syracuse American Baltimore American 
any Times-Union Omaha Bee-News Rochester American 
Detroit Times 
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49” of all the 

one-paper 
general advertisers 
purchasing space in 
Detroit newspapers 


during 1930 used The 
Detroit Free Press. 


q 


HERE were 591 

general adver- 
tisers in 1930 who 
appealed for the 
patronage of the peo- 
ple in Detroit through 
one newspaper only. 
Of this number, 280, 
or 49% confined their 
sales messages to The 


Free Press. 





VERREE @& 


National 


New York Chicago 






HIS preference 
for this news- 


paper 
value of maintaining 


indicates the 


constant contact with 
the families in Detroit 
who can and do buy 
And these are 


the families reading 


now. 


The Free Press regu 
larly every morning. 





CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


San Francisco 


Detroit 
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Finding a New Copy Angle After 


Seventy Years 


lhe Spencerian Pen Company, 


of Advertising 


a Continuous Advertiser Since 1860, Uses 


a Book by Emily Post to Speed Pen Sales 


tee Spencerian Pen Company 
has been a consistent and con- 

s advertiser since the fall of 

Few companies in America 
laim so long a record. 

F. ‘l. Blakeman, president of the 

mpany, is grandson of the 
ounder, B. B. Blakeman, who 
shortly after the Civil War pur- 
hased the right to use the name 

Spencerian” from the four Spen- 
er brothers. They’ founded the 
Spencerian School of Penmanship, 
that fancy flowing style of our 
1 school days which was 
transformed by the public school 
system into the present offshoot of 

ld style. 

rhe typewriter and the fountain 

pen, both backed by large numbers 
aggressive companies, amply 
nanced, came in to grab their 

n’s share of the writing business 
nd the casual or uninformed 

eht think that the old pen com- 
ies have been practically forced 
wall. They have not, how- 
ever. Several of them, selling only 
the old-fashioned steel pen, have 
gone steadily ahead. 

It is something of a surprise to 
the outsider to discover, for ex- 
ample, that until the depression, 
Spencerian pen sales showed a sub- 
stantial increase each and every 
vear, and that this year and last 
off less than in many a 
recently founded industry. 

Great banks, railroads, giant cor- 
porations, buy pens to the tune. of 


tinu 


Not) 


others’ 
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5,000 to 16,000 gross a_ year. 
Neither has the consuming public 
deserted to the fountain pen indus- 
try in a body, as sales show. 

The advertising policy of this 


oncern, selling a product which 
retails at approximately a cent 
apiece, offers evidence that even so 
small a unit of sale can be adver- 
tised ecessfully. 

Never in the whole history of 
the concern has the small-space, 
consistent campaign been stopped. 
In fact never has its discontinu- 
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ance been even considered. As Mr. 
Blakeman says: 

“During the long history of this 
company no one in the management 
has ever considered the advisability 
of cutting off all contact with the 





HOW WOULD YOU WRITE 


an invitation? — 
a note of accept- 
ance—cr regret? 
a letter cf condol- 
ence?—a “bread 





La\ andbutter ‘letter? 
H\\ —a bride's letter 
oe of thanks? 


EMILY POST 


FAMOUS AUTHORITY ON ETIQUETTE 
Tells you how in her new book 
“LETTERS THAT MUST BE PENNED” 


A useful reference text that covers all oe perplexing 
problems of social 
book for every tee omy Bootes needs 
Ask your stationery dealer or send 25 cents to the 
address below for the book and sample pens. 


Ltt’ 


Pen Company, Dept. A 
349 Broadway, New York 














Post Is Featured in 
Advertising 


A Beok by Emily 
Current Spencerian 


trade. Why then should we ever 
consider the plan of cutting off all 
contact with the public which buys 
from the trade? For just that, as 

see it, is what the advertising 
manufacturer does who stops ad- 
vertising.” 

With a product that does not 
attempt to meet price competition, 
the advertising is continually em- 
phasizing use, quality and similar 
talking points. 

When the idea which follows 
was first suggested, it seemed to 
the company to meet every need. 
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For it emphasized correct usage 
rather than mere price or the prod- 
uct itself. 

The plan suggested was to get 
Emily Post, whose book on eti- 
quette sold to the number of some 
300,000, to write a book of helpful 
suggestions on letters that must, by 
the demands of etiquette and social 
usage, be penned, instead of dic- 
tated. As the introduction to the 
book which Mrs. Post wrote says: 
“Notwithstanding the modern use 
of the typewriter for letters even 
remotely classed as business ones, 
all social letters as well as notes 
upon an endless variety of occa- 
sions must still be written by hand 
with pen and ink.” 

The ink part of this statement is 
later amplified by the suggestion 
that a certain pen is becoming to 
different personalities and _ their 
handwriting. The sort of paper to 
be used is also suggested. Then 
the book goes on to give samples 
of formal invitations and regrets, 
how a divorcée should sign her 
name, all sorts of informal invi- 
tations and acceptances are sug- 
gested, and also brides’ letters of 
thanks, congratulations on engage- 
ments and samples of notes of 
condolence. 

When the book was completed it 
was actively merchandised to the 
trade. Fifteen thousand circulars 
and advertising in business papers 
were used. The circulars repro- 
duced the consumer copy in which 
the book was to be featured, and 
made a special combination offer 
to stationers. “The book,” the 
circular told the stationer, “will be 
nationally advertised; it will cost 
you 12% cents per copy and sell 
for 25 cents, 100 per cent profit for 
you on an idea which gets people 
into your store.” 

Then the other part of the com- 
bination was featured : the selection 
of different style pens, the window 
sign featuring the book and enve- 
lope stuffers. new counter 
cabinet for display of the pens was 
also offered free of cost. 

Thus this pen company set out to 
sell a book published by itself, to 
help the retailer make 100 per cent 
profit on a product designed to 
build both pen and high-grade 
stationery prospects for him. 
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In each book that the retailer 
sells there is included a sampk 
selection of four pens. Retailers 
have, according to Mr. Blakeman 
reacted favorably to the new plan, 
and the first consumer advertising 
featuring the book has increased 
the pulling power of the small 
space advertising by a very ap 
preciable extent. 


Atherton & Currier Elect 


Officers 

J. W. Atherton has been elected 
dent of Atherton & Currier, Inc 
York advertising agency. Mr. At 
who had been vice-president an 
surer, has taken over the financial is 
terest in the corporation of George B 
Currier, formerly president, wh 
tinues as a member of the board. ( 
officers elected are: G. M. Spencer, 
president; William T. Tieman, secretar 
and Harry P. Francis, treasurer. 

William R. Price, formerly with th 
Dorland Agency, Inc., New York, now 
Hadden & Company, Inc., has joined 
Atherton & Currier as assistant spac 
buyer. 


E. V. Donaldson Heads Robert 
™ 
Gair Company 
E. Victor Donaldson, 
gpgetons, and general manager of t 
obert Gair Company, New York, has 
been elected president, succeeding George 
W. Gair who has been re-elected chair 
man of the board of directors. Mr. Dor 
aldson will continue as general manager 
Edwin R. Marshall, executive vice 
president of the First National 0 
Colony Corporation, has been elect 
first vice-president of the Gair con 





formerly vice- 


Peek Frean Account to Mce- 
Mullen, Sterling & Chalfant 


The Renken & Yates Smith Corpora- 
tion, New York, United States agents 
for Peek Frean & Company, Ltd., Lon- 
don, England, manufacturer of All Wheat 
Crispbread, ‘“‘Cheeselets,” Caviar Puffs 
and English biscuits, has appointed M 
Mullen, Sterling & Chalfant, Inc 
York advertising agency, to dir 
advertising. 


Steamship Account to Smith, 


Sturgis & Moore 
The Eastern Steamship Lines, Ir 
New York, has appointed Smith, Sturgis 
& Moore, Inc., advertising age: 
that city, to direct its advertising ; 
count. 


Paris Medicine to Williams & 
Cunnyngham 

The Paris Medicine Company, St 

Louis, has appointed Williams & Cu 

nyngham, Inc., Chicago advertising 

agency, to direct its advertising account 
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SAFETY 


OF NUMBERS 


It is because circulation figures are matter-of-fact 
and unromantic statements of determinable 
quantity, that they are the one reliable guide the 
newspaper space user has in advance of any 
actual test of reader responsiveness. Confronted 
by two newspapers in the same field, with no 
previous experience to guide him, the advertiser's 
safest choice, if he must choose, is always the 
paper having the largest circulation. 


If there are exceptions to this, Chicago's evening 
field is not one of them. The Chicago Evening 
American is first in that field in circulation, and 
if reasons won't convince an advertiser that it 
should therefore be his first choice in that field, 
an adequate test of its pulling power will. 


More business, literally by carloads, awaits every 
advertiser who gives the Chicago Evening 
American its proper place in his Chicago adver- 
tising and selling set-up. Doubt that 
now if you like, but don’t make the 
mistake of not testing its truth. Extra 
carloads are too important just now for 


vc f EVENING _ that 


yency ¢ 
ising a 


iams & 





=|AMERICAN 


@ good newspaper now in its TENTH YEAR of 
circulation leadership in Chicago's evening field 


National Representatives: @ 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Newspaper Bulk Sales to Be on 
Page One of A. B. C. Report 


A resolution providing that in news- 
paper reports all bulk sales, properly 
analyzed, shall be placed in a separate 
paragraph at the foot of page one was 
adopted at the February meeting of the 
board of directors of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. At the previous meeting 
it had been voted to segregate all bulk 
sales from net paid circulation and in 
the newspaper form to provide space in 
paragraph 10 for the breakdown of bulk 
circulation as required by existing rules, 
this paragraph to be moved, if possible 
to page one. 

[he following rule with reference to 
a publisher reproducing his publishers’ 
alee, as such, in whole or in part, 
before it has been released by the 
A. B. C. was approved by the board: 

“Publisher members shall not make 
public in any manner their publishers’ 
statements to the Bureau previous to 
release of the statements by the Bureau, 
nor shall the name of or reference to 
the A. B. C. be attached to any circula- 
tion data except to that which has ap- 
peared in an already released publisher's 
statement or audit report. The appear- 
ance, however, merely of the phrase, 

‘Member of the Audit Bureau of Cir 
culations,’ shall not be interpreted as 
a violation of this rule.” 


Chicago “Evening Post”’ 
Appointments 


Frank B. Griswold, New York, has 
been appointed Eastern advertising repre- 
sentative of the Chicago Ez ening Post 
in addition to representing the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce in that territory 
The Evening Post and the Journal of 
Commerce will be represented in the 
West by John H. Conway, director of 
advertising of the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. he Evening Post was re- 
cently bought by Knowlton L. Ames, Jr., 
publisher of the Journal of Commerce. 


H. H. Hopkins with 
Bristol-Myers 


Howard H. Hopkins, formerly an 
assistant account executive with Pedlar 
& Ryan, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, has joined the Bristol-Myers 
Company, New York, as assistant ad- 
vertising manager. 


G. B. Mitchell Advanced by 
Albert Frank Agency 


George B. Mitchell, account executive 
with Albert Frank & Company, adver 
tising agency, has been elected vice- 
president He has heen with this agency 
for twenty vears, specializing in rail and 
steamship travel advertising 


C. T. Fairbanks Directs 
Edwards & Deutsch Sales 
Clarence T. Fairbanks, vice-president 

of the Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing 
Company, has been appointed to direct 
sales, 
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To Introduce Device for 
Advertising in Taxis 
In a ten-minute taxi ride, passengers 
will be shown twenty-two illuminated 


advertisements, when plans now unde 
way are completed for installation of a 
new mechanical device. This device is 


the invention of Emanual Dobrow It 
consists of a  glass-paneled metal 
cylinder with a _ revolving axis. The 
device is placed in the upper right-hand 
corner of the windshield. 
fleet of 1,000 cabs in New \ 

are now being equipped. Motor Car A 
vertising Device, Inc., is the owr 
the patents and J. H. Livingston, Jr 
Taxi Advertising, Inc., will supervis 
world distribution of the new 
Mr. Livingston, for the last s 
years, has controlled the sale of 
tising space in the buses of the 
Avenue Coach Company. 

The change from one advertisen 
another is effected instantly. The 
of change is controlled like the s; 
a windshield wiper Size of the 
for taxicabs is 5 inches by 10 inches 
June 1 is the date set for appe 
of the new device in 1,000 vehicles of 
the Terminal Cab Company. 


, . ° ~ , 
V. A. Schmitz, General Adver- 
tising Director, Stanco 
Val A. Schmitz, who recently j 
the executive staff of Stanco, Inc., New 

York, Flit, Nujol and Daggett & 

dell toilet requisites, has heen ay 
general advertising director. I B 
Loveland will continue as adv« ing 
manager and A. J. Millard as assistant 
advertising manager. Both Mr. Loveland 
and Mr. Millard have been with the 
company for a number of years fr 
Schmitz was formerly an account ¢ 
tive with McCann-Erickson, Inc., serv 
ing the Stanco account 


Larger Campaign Planned 
G. E. Refrigerators 

An appropriation of $6,500,0 for 
advertising and sales promotion w 
nounced by P. B. Zimmerman, manager 
of the Refrigeration Department of t! 
General Electric Company, at the 
sales convention of the refrigerati 
partment which was held at Cle 
The convention was attended by 
800 distributors, who were told tl 
appropriation is $500,000 more thar 
spent in 1930. 


New Photography Business 

New York ImIlustrators, Inc., wit 
offices at 1926 Broadway, New York 
will engage in a creative photog 
irt business George varkin is 
dent; Harry Waddell, vice-presi 
Frazier Nounnan, casting director 
manager; Westly Pape, secretary, and 
Mrs. M. C. Goodman, treasurer 


Appoints Rankin Agency 
The Utility Bond and Share Company 
has appointed 
pany, Inc., advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. 
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Every one of us grows stale 
at times, especially if work- 
ing year in and year out at 
the same old grind. 


For instance, suppose you 
want to get out a booklet or 
folder. You may find your 
thoughts centered on a sin- 
gle physical form—but we 
could suggest a dozen dif- 
ferent ways of doing the 
same thing. 


It is only logical to assume 
that an organization that is 
constantly producing good 
printed advertising has an 
accumulation of ideas that 
can be made to fit your 
business. 


Just ask us for suggestions. 
If we are able to help, you 
win. If we can't, we will 
frankly tell you so. 


CHARLES 
FRANCIS 
PRESS 
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Way THEY DECIDED 
TO USE THE NEWS 


A FURNITURE MANUFACTURER 


e with a new very high grade line just couldn’t see 
his customers in The News circulation at all! But when 
he approached his three best potential outlets, each of 
them told him that The News was necessary for them 
to get business for him. A fourth dealer made the same 
stipulation. And finally a little storekeeper in Brooklyn 
who didn’t advertise at all told him that he must use 
The News to make business for him. So he capitu- 
lated! And sold a lot of furniture, too. We can thank 
the retailers who knew their business for this business 
coming to us. 

e Advertisers try The News for all sorts of reasons 
but stay with it because of one—it works! Are there 
any good reasons for your using The News this year? 


THES NEWS 


NEW YORK’'S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
NEWS BUILDING, 220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 


Tribune Tower, Chicago +- -+4- Kohl Building, San Francisco 
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7 | HE ELKS MAGAZINE does what a gen- 
eral magazine should do—it entertains. Its 
fiction is good and its articles are always in- 
teresting. As a writer I like to see my work 
in its pages because the responses I receive 
from its readers are uniformly intelligent. 





LttL- 


George Creel 
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Why Some Chains Require Store- 
Door Delivery and Others Do 
Their Own Warehousing 


A Survey of the Warehousing Practices of Chain Stores in Various 
Fields and Their Effect on Manufacturers—Twentieth Article 
in the Chain-Store Series 


By M. M. Zimmerman 


N what retail fields do chains do 

their own warchousing? Where 
manufacturers must make direct 
store deliveries, does it work a 
ardship on them—and does it add 
to their costs? What is the manu- 
facturer’s attitude toward direct- 
store shipments? How does he 
andle them economically and what 
is the general reaction of both the 
manufacturer and the chain in dis- 
cussing these questions? What are 
the new trends in warehousing, and 
in direct-store shipments and how 
are the problems involved met by 
both the chain and the manufac- 
turer? 

The practices of warehousing, 
shipping and billing seem to be 
fairly well established in the vari- 
ous fields, with each class of man- 
ufacturer serving the chains under 
eficient methods which represent 
economies to both. Only in the 
drug field is there a tendency to 
depart from the old-established 
methods of warehousing, which the 
chain has engaged in for many 
years. 

In the food field, all chains, 
without exception, do their own 
warehousing. The large chains 
such as A & P, Kroger, Safeway, 
First National, etc., maintain ware- 
houses at strategic points in the 
areas in which they operate, and 
shipments are made direct to each 
warehouse, with invoice following 
the shipment direct to the ware- 
house. Only perishable merchan- 
dise such as milk, cream, bread, 
cake, mayonnaise, cheese and yeast, 
and a few other products such as 
bacon and sugar, and soap in some 
cases, are delivered direct to each 
store. 

Manufacturers who deliver per- 
ishable products to the chain’s 


individual stores arrange with 
chain-store headquarters or division 
headquarters covering store-door 
service of all their systems, and de- 
liveries are made by the manufac- 
turer’s trucks at stipulated inter- 
vals. There are several exceptions 
to this rule, however, where cer- 
tain local chains have refrigerator 
service and the necessary facilities 
for handling perishable products. 
Then the chain takes over the dis- 
tribution of these products. Ordi- 
nary staple varieties of cheese 
are usually sold on a competitive 
basis similar to lard, butter, etc., 
to the chain-store warehouses di- 
rect, from which chains do their 
own delivering. 

The method of delivering pack- 
aged perishable goods to chains is 
practically the same as to the vari- 
ous independent store operators. In 
all instances, however, billing is 
lumped and all charges made to the 
local chain-store headquarters cov- 
ering the total weekly deliveries. 
Otherwise, all dry or hard gro- 
ceries are shipped direct to the 
chain’s warehouse for redistribu- 
tion to the unit stores. The reason 
is almost obvious. It would be 
uneconomic in this field to pursue 
any other procedure. The rapid 
turnover of the food chain’s stock 
makes it mandatory to keep a 
constant reserve supply of all its 
lines on hand for immediate de- 
livery. Then again, almost every 
food chain follows a system of 
billing each of its units with the 
retail price of the merchandise, 
holding each manager accountable 
for the stock in the store. To 
deviate from this plan would com- 
plicate the chain’s svstem of keep- 
ing a check on each store’s stock, 
and interfere with its operating 






































policy, and its ability to check the 
sales of each unit store. It would 
also encourage salesmen to solicit 
the chain-store manager direct, and 
it would destroy the present effi- 
cient and well organized system of 
buying. 

Most manufacturers are content 
to ship the bulk orders to the 
designated warehouses of the chain, 
and consider this method the near- 
est approach to economical mer- 
chandising. Yet one of the very 
large national advertisers, a pro- 
ducer of a line of well-known food 
products, has for some time been 
trying to obtain consent from the 
large chains to make direct-store 
deliveries. It is his belief that this 
method would enable his men to 
work closer with the chain store’s 
organization. This manufacturer 
states that where he has been able 
to effect such arrangement with the 
chain, it has proved to be highly 
satisfactory for him. But so far 
his progress has been limited and 
store-door delivery represents but 
2 per cent of his total chain-store 
business. 

Why has this manufacturer met 
with such resistance from the 
chains? If the practice of making 
drop shipments is spread to all 
chains it will materially increase 
the bookkeeping and checking rec- 
ords of both the chain and the 
manufacturer. As one chain which 
looks with great disfavor on this 
practice stated: “Such extra book- 
keeping and extra help will be al- 
most prohibitive and it will be im- 
possible to take the stock of a 
given store and to know that all 
charges have been made against it 
or to know that deliveries have 
been made.” 

In answer to our question, how 
can the manufacturer improve his 
present facilities to serve the food 
chains more efficiently, nearly all 
of the chains stated that they had 
no fault to find or suggestion to 
offer. They consider the present 
system highly efficient. 

H. N. Oakley, president of Oak- 
ley’s chain of grocery stores, which 
operates in Indiana, remarked that 
from his experience he would say 
that at least 98 per cent of the 
manufacturers are co-operating 
with him in every possible way by 
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splitting cars, splitting shipments 
and in extending other facilities to 
enable him to bring the merchan- 
dise to his warehouses at the low- 
est possible cost. “There was never 
a time,” he continued, “when the 
manufacturers worked so closel; 
with the chain stores as they are 
today. They are trying to hold 
down the stock of the chain stores 
and also keep the merchandise as 
fresh as possible.” 

Another food chain executive, ; 
New York State, said it would be 
better for the chains, and for the 
manufacturer, if the manufacturer 
would maintain reserve warehouse 
stocks of his products in large 
centers. “From our point of 
view,” he stated, “it would neces- 
sitate smaller investments and 
smaller stocks, from the manufac- 
turer’s interest, especially those 
manufacturers who merchandise a 
great many lines, it would mean 
we would have a much more com- 
plete variety of his goods always 
on hand. Thousands of sales are 
continually lost in spite of the 
present efficient methods and pre 
cautions to carry complete lines.” 

In the drug field, the very nature 
of the business demands some form 
of warehousing and redistributing 
to unit stores. With the thov- 
sands of items carried in a drug 
store, a warehouse or a quick 
source of supply is mandatory. As 
a rule, all the chains maintain 
warehouses in strategic centers 
where large and complete stocks 
must be carried to supply their 
stores. The Liggett chain maintains 
warehouses in New York, Chicago, 
Oakland and Pittsburgh. The Wal 
green drug stores maintain ware- 
houses in Chicago, St. Louis, Min- 
neapolis, Rochester, Philadelphia, 
Kansas City, Houston, Denver and 
Salt Lake City. In each case manu- 
facturers ship and bill direct to 
these warehouses. The- chains 
claim that through such ware- 
houses they can most economically 
serve their unit stores with their 
daily requirements. There are, 
however, a few lines which the 
manufacturer may ship direct to 
each of the chain stores. 

In answer to our request for 
suggestions how the manufacturer 
may improve his present methods 
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S. J. Bowyer, auditor of the Wal- than a _ wholesale drug jobber 
green Company, stated: “As far as would give, but the time, ware. 
manufacturers’ present methods are house costs and sales expense 


concerned, we have only two sug- 
gestions to offer. One of them is 
where the shipment terms call for 
f.o.b. delivery at our station, the 
shipper should actually prepay the 
charges. We have succeeded in 
convincing most shippers and are 
receiving their co-operation on this 
point. There are, however, some 
who refuse to change their fixed 
policy of having the consignee pay 
the transportation charges and de- 
duct from the invoice. Also some 
manufacturers do not invoice 
promptly. With an organization 
such as ours, where the accounting 
and disbursing are done from 
headquarters, you can understand 
where we have difficulty in paying 
invoices within discount date if the 
invoice is not promptly sent from 
the manufacturer’s office.” 

Despite the fact that chains find 
it mandatory to maintain ware- 
houses, the subject of finding an 
economical way to lower the costs 
of warehousing in the drug field 
has been uppermost in the minds of 
leading chain-store executives. 
Chains have been trying to find a 
remedy for the unusually high 


costs such warehousing entails, 
costs that greatly cut into net 
profits. In plain words, drug 


chains are trying to get away from 
doing their own warehousing if 
possible and several experiments 
are being tried out. It has been re- 
._ported that quite a few of the large 
chains are buying a goodly per- 
centage of their merchandise from 
leading drug jobbing houses. Job- 
bers have shown some of the chains 
that they can purchase from them 
and have deliveries made direct to 
their unit stores at lower prices, if 
the business represents volume, 
than the unit stores can have the 
merchandise direct from their own 
warehouses. 

Chains in this field must buy 
goods mighty cheap or sell them 
mighty fast to make it worth while 
for them to purchase the quantity 
which is required in order to get 
the special discount. The chain, 
for example, may get 10 per cent 
off on an item, which may be 3 
per cent or even 5 per cent better 


involved in handling the quar itity 
orders may easily exceed the dij 
ferential. Therefore, if there js 
an economy in quantity purchases, 
that economy undoubtedly ex- 
tends to the wholesaler as well 
as to the chain. Many of the 
progressive wholesale drug jobbers 
have opened their eyes and found 
that they can make more money on 
a few big customers with 12 per 
cent off than they can on a large 
number of little customers with || 
per cent off. As a result, several 
of the chains in this field are turn- 
ing to the jobber, making deals 
whereby they receive a special dis- 
count from the jobber, who in turn 
makes deliveries of a number of 
items to the chains’ retail stores 
These arrangements are in particu- 
lar evidence where a chain’s unit 
stores are not all located in one city 
and where they are some distance 
away from the warehouse base. If 
the chain, after a period of time, 
finds that it can profitably operate 
through the jobber, giving him a 
sufficient volume to maintain a fair 
profit, we may see in the future th 
elimination of the drug chain's 
warehousing facilities, with a dis- 
tinct economy in distribution there- 
by effected. 

To illustrate more graphically 
how far the drug chains have gone 
in trying to overcome the high 
costs of warehousing, a well-known 
chain in one of the large cities told 
us that it had been maintaining a 
warehouse for approximately 7) 
per cent of its items up to Janv- 
ary 1, 1931. Its warehouse involved 
a fixed investment of several hun 
dred thousand dollars in inventory 
with a warehousing cost averaging 
about 7 per cent on the net issues 
from the warehouse. This chain, 
in studying the manufacturers 
shipping points for its tage 
products, found that practically al 
the larger manufacturers with 
whom it dealt were maintaining 
warehouses in its own city. Fur- 
ther analysis showed this chain that 
it could save its warehousing ex- 
pense in most instances by drawing 
on the manufacturers’ stocks as ! 
required them. Accordingly, it dis 
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We Put Ou 
On the 


RAArcs usually sees True 
Story’s biggest spring bill- 
ing. This March was the biggest 
March in our history. So we 
celebrated by putting it in a 
special binder. 


Mar. 5, 1931 





Now, precedent and decorum are 
upset. May is just closing, nearly 
10 per cent bigger than March, and 
15 per cent larger than May 1930. 


Please, Mister, we’re all out of 
fancy binders. But won’t you 
take a look at May True Story in 
the raw, just as it goes on the 
newsstand to win the greatest 
dollar sales volume among all 
magazines? 


In its pages you will see the 
lengthening roll call of famous 
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inders 
rong Issue / 


advertisers. Spreading their fame 
among the two million families 
who generally read no other mag- 
azine. Pushing penetration into 
the new wage-earner market— 65 
per cent of the urban population. 





5, 1931 









Now, when every advertising dol- 
lar must get 100 cents worth, 
True Story is crashing lists not 
only asan addition, but frequently 
as a substitution. And staying 
there because its record new 
market reader interest is break- 
ing more result records than ever 
before. True Story, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City. 
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HERE’S THE EVIDENCE 


Plucked right out of the 
January Digest of Trade 
Conditions issued by Com- 
merce Trust 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Company, 
Read it, 
boys, and you will know 
why the Big Business 
Farmers out in the great 
Midwest are not down in 
doleful doldrums. 
“Agriculture apparently 
faces a good year in 1931 
and, if the short corn crop 
results in the feeding of 
large quantities of small 
grains to livestock, the 
carry-over into the next 
crop year may be the 
smallest for several years. 
This, given a well-balanced 
crop production for 1931, 


would serve to stabilize the 


agricultural industry. With 


fewer meat animals on 
farms, and with prospects 
of a further decline 
through present breeding 
operations, the livestock 
outlook is more encourag- 
ing. 

And more: 

John Fields, President of 
the Federal Land Bank of 


Wichita, Kansas, says the 


” 


Wichita bank, which cov- 
ers the states of Oklahoma. 
New Mexico, Colorado and 
Kansas, has 30,600 farm 
borrowers who owe the 
bank $90,000,000 and that 
92 per cent of them did 
not owe a delinquent dol- 
lar in interest or principal 
as of November 30th, 1930. 





(Gpper's farmer 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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continued its warehouse and made 
arrangements for direct-store ship- 
ments On approximately two-thirds 
of its warehouse items. The bal- 
ance it arranged to buy through a 
local jobber on a service charge 
hasis. This jobber also maintains 
a stock of the chain’s own private 
label goods for issue to its stores, 
jor which the jobber also receives 
a profit. 

[his new arrangement has not 
heen under way for a _ sufficient 
time to determine whether it will 
successful or not, but the chain 
executive states that from present 
indications it appears that it may 
prove to be a very profitable ven- 
ture for both. This chain in mak- 
ing arrangements, however, with 
the manufacturers for direct store 
delivery, obtains its shipments at 
the same price at which deliveries 
were formerly made to the ware- 
nouse. 

The 5- and 10-cent store field 
presents a most interesting manu- 
facturer-to-unit-store-shipment de- 
velopment. The general procedure 
followed by all manufacturers is to 
ship direct to all stores, billing 
each store direct, but receiving 
payment either from headquarters 
or from district offices. Never- 
theless, all the national chains 
maintain general warehouses for 
the purpose of receiving their im- 
port orders and also to assemble 
small package orders for consoli- 
dation into minimum 100-pound 
freight shipments. These ware- 
house shipments, however, repre- 
sent but a fraction of the total 
deliveries—probably less than 10 
per cent of all purchases—shipped 
from the factory direct to the 
chain’s unit stores. 

All invoicing is also done direct 
to each store but payment comes 
from headquarters. In the case of 
Woolworth, when goods are re- 
eived, the bill is checked and sent 
to a district office. All bills are 
assembled and one check sent to 
cover the payment, which is made 
promptly to take care of the dis- 
count. H. T. Parson, president of 
the F. W. Woolworth Co., states 
that this procedure of billing direct 
and receiving payment from dis- 
trict offices eliminates double bill- 
ing and manufacturers receive pay- 
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ment more promptly than if the 
bill had to pass through any gen- 
eral billing office. 

The S. S. Kresge Co. requires all 
bills to be sent from each of its 
stores to the main office where pay- 
ment is made. In the case of the 
F. W. Grand-Silver Stores, Inc., 
while invoices are also sent to each 
store, in many cases copies of these 
invoices are sent direct to the main 
office. 

Some readers may get the impres- 
sion that all this direct shipping 
and billing adds greatly to the cost 
and expense of the merchandise. 
The manufacturers who specialize 
in doing business with these chains 
have made a special study of the 
procedure necessary to handle this 
business profitably. As one manu- 
facturer stated, “We have per- 
fected our shipping and paper 
work in the handling of these syn- 
dicates and have eliminated un- 
necessary detail which has reduced 
the expense of the paper work to 
a minimum and we consider this 
business worth while and highly 
profitable.” 

A very important consideration 
that makes this business attractive, 
aside from volume, is that it is a 
cash business. especially with the 
large national chains. In nearly 
every case the large chains discount 
their bills and pay as quickly as 
shipments are received and checked. 
One manufacturer stated that 98 
per cent of his business with these 
chains is done on a cash discount 
basis. 

In the mail-order field one chain 
renorts it does not maintain special 
warehouses for redistribution of 
merchandise to its stores. The 
original intention had been to uti- 
lize its mail-order warehouse for 
this purpose, but it has found that 
this procedure, which necessitates 
building up pool stocks, is very 
expensive. Its tendency is toward 
shipments direct from the manu- 
facturer to the store, although 
many items are still filled from 
mail-order stocks. 

In the department store, specialty 
shop, haberdashery and other simi- 
lar fields, as a rule, most of the 
shipments are made direct to each 
store with few possible exceptions. 
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The J. C. Penney Co., for example, 
maintains two warehouses. The 
one in St. Louis, where consider- 
able of the merchandise stocked 
is received in case lots, is used for 
shipments in less than case lot 
assortments. In this warehouse it 
also keeps a supply of merchan- 
dise on hand for filling immediate 
orders. Whenever an order for a 
case lot is received in advance of 
the mill shipment to the St. Louis 
warehouse, that order is shipped 
direct to the store from the manu- 
facturer. Only style merchandise 
is stocked and shipped from the 
New York warehouse, such as 
women’s and children’s ready-to- 
wear which includes coats, dresses 
and millinery. 

Hahn Department Stores do not 
maintain any warehouses; practi- 
cally all shipments are made direct 
to each store. They do maintain 
in their office a specialty depart- 
ment where certain special types 
of style merchandise are first in- 
spected before being forwarded to 
the specific stores. Such an in- 
spection will be made by a stylist 
or an expert to see if specifications 
have been lived up to by the man- 
ufacturer. Otherwise, they em- 
ploy a forwarding agency which 
collects and assembles small pack- 
age shipments for consolidation 
and reshipment to each of its 
member stores. 

Julius Ritter, director of market 
operations of the Hahn Department 
Stores, in commenting on methods 
of shipping, suggests that manu- 
facturers take great interest in 
unit packing. By that he means 
the packing of merchandise indi- 
vidually by units so that the goods 
can be handled in each of their 
stores without the necessity of un- 
packing and repacking for delivery 
to customers. “In every case,” he 
stated, “where unit packing is used 
it is only necessary for us to spot- 
check quality and style of mer- 
chandise to determine if the goods 
are in accordance with the sam- 
ple from which purchase was 
made and to display samples on 
the floor. Orders are then taken 
from these samples and unit pack- 
ages are shipped to the customer. 
While a great deal of progress has 
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been made in this direction,” Mr. 
Ritter concluded, “the practice 
should be extended to almost every 
staple commodity that is bulky and 
expensive to handle.” 

The W. T. Grant Co. depart- 
ment stores maintain a warehouse, 
but it is considered a forwarding 
depot, used entirely for handling 
import shipments. Otherwise all 
shipments are made direct from the 
factory to the store. H. G. Nichol, 
assistant to the president, suggests 
that the manufacturer can help 
most toward economies in ship- 
ping by carefully checking his item 
and package counts, and by using 
lightweight “theft proof” packages 
to help reduce thefts during trans- 
portation, 

Another chain of general mer- 
chandise department stores states 
that it maintains a warehouse for 
redistributing purchases to its re- 
tail stores. “Our warehouse, how- 
ever,” stated this chain-store ex- 
ecutive, “is a jobbing business, a 
distinct and separate corporation 
from which we sell merchandise to 
some outside sources in addition to 
our own retail outlets.” This chain 
does not distribute all its merchan- 


dise from its warehouse. In some 
instances merchandise is_ shipped 
direct to its retail stores. “We 


guide ourselves in this,” continued 
the chain-store official, “by decid- 
ing which is the most economical 
way for the merchandise to finally 
reach our retail units. If we can 
distribute it cheaper than the man- 
ufacturer, we bring it through our 
warehouse.” 

In the women’s specialty field 
and in the haberdashery field prac- 
tically all shipments of merchan- 
dise are made direct from the man- 
ufacturer to each store. In the 
men’s hat field, one of the leading 
hatters maintains a warehouse 
where but part of the merchandise 
is received, to be redistributed 
among his stores. The biggest per- 
centage is shipped direct from the 
manufacturers to the unit stores 

In the furniture field one of the 
largest chains finds it more advan 
tageous to carry all merchandise 
stocked at one point and have its 
various stores sell from sample 
against same instead of apportion- 
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The Ides of March — 
Don’t Scare Me 


N OBODY ever told me the 
facts of life. I’ve had to learn everything in the 
bitter school of. experience. Santa Claus was as real 
as Tris Speaker until | hid behind a curtain and saw 
the awful truth. The diving girls at the Hippodrome 
were saintly martyrs who walked into a watery grave 
until some know-it-all drew me a diagram of the 
apparatus. I even sat for hours on end waiting for 
March to come in like a lion or a lamb. But that’s 
all over now. I know that March will come in like 
a lion by the unmistakable indications of the year to 
date. A gain for January of 22,286 lines in local 
department stores—larger by far than the gain of any 
other Los Angeles paper—has certainly a lion-like 
note. If you have the pardonable ambition to see your 
product sold in Los Angeles, advertise it in the paper 
that increasingly more national advertisers have found 
the most effective in reaching Los Angeles’ finest 
families. The largest morning, Sunday and home- 
delivered circulation in this fourth market of the 
nation should have the lion’s share of your linage. 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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ing its stock to its stores. This 
chain finds that this is not only 
economical from the operating 
standpoint, but by having all mer- 
chandise shipped into one ware- 
house it can buy practically all 
its lines on a carload basis. If 
shipments were to be made to each 
store direct it would entail con- 
siderable additional freight on ac- 
count of shipping in L. C. L. basis. 
This particular chain considers this 
procedure practical because all its 
stores are within a 200-mile ra- 
dius from its main warehouse, and 
with the permanent stocks it car- 
ries, delivery can be made quickly 
to customers. 

In the shoe field there are no 
standard methods of warehousing 
practice followed by chains because 
here many chains have become 
manufacturers—and vice versa, a 
number of manufacturers also have 
become chain-store operators. Both 
types utilize the manufacturer’s 
plant warehouse facilities, retain- 
ing reserve stocks to be shipped on 
order from each store. Shoe pro- 
duction is fairly well standardized. 
There are no problems involved in 
establishing stock reserves for im- 
mediate delivery and shipments can 
be made with facility direct from 
the factory the same day orders 
are received. For this reason 
warehousing does not appear so 
vital a factor. Some of the chains 
and manufacturers, however, do 
maintain special warehouses. 


A Combination System in the 
Auto Field 


In the auto supply field a com- 
bination system in distributing to 
the unit stores is used. Most of 
the large stores where the volume 
is great receive all their merchan- 
dise direct from the factory. 
Where the chain will have several 
stores in one town, it is usually 
shipped into the main warehouse 
store and redistributed to the 
smaller stores by truck. 

In the lumber field, the general 
practice is to ship direct to each 
of the chain yards because many 
of the items such as lumber, coal, 
shingles, wire fence, etc., are bulky. 
Chains have found it necessary in 
practically all cases to ship in car- 
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load lots to each yard. One large 
chain carries distribution stocks of 
some items which can be handled 
economically through its central 
warehouse. This applies only to 
most of the slow-moving items. 

There seems to be a unanimity 
of agreement that the details in- 
volved in accepting orders, ship- 
ping, billing, etc., have been placed 
on a highly efficient basis. No 
manufacturer appears to find fault 
or take exception with the condi- 
tions and terms laid down by chains 
when placing orders or accepting 
delivery. Chains themselves have 
given this subject considerable 
thought and study and have worked 
closeiy with the manufacturer to 
overcome waste in handling and 
shipping the products destined for 
either their warehouse or their unit 
stores. Even in the specialty fields 
where most of the shipments are 
made direct to each store, manu 
facturers, with the aid of the 
chains, have been able to work out 
efficient methods of handling thes« 
shipments and have reduced what 
was at first a burdensome detail to 
a satisfactorily economical opera- 
tion. As a rule, however, most 
manufacturers insist that all direct- 
store shipments conform to a min 
imum order, which the chain is 
usually willing to accept. In most 
cases the chain buyer will go 
carefully into the weight of a 
minimum order and will even 
increase the order to bring it up 
to within a minimum 100-pound 
shipment. Otherwise such ship- 
ments may be sent to the chain's 
warehouse for consolidation with 
other similar orders. Manufac- 
turers do not usually charge extra 
for handling these minimum orders 
direct to the store. Minimum re 
orders are also billed on the quan- 
tity purchase price. 

Summing it up then, chains have 
presented no difficult problem 
shipping and warehousing to the 
manufacturer. When direct-store 
shipments are introduced the manu- 
facturer has so far been able to 
reorganize his facilities to meet 
the conditions without increasing 
his shipping costs or without 
greatly interfering with his estab- 
lished routine. 
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| F is significant 


that the Examiner 
has maintained 
unchallenged 
leadership in 

all major lineage 
classifications 

for more than 
thirty-five 
unbroken 


years 


San Francisco 


EXAMINER 
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a assist manufacturers 
and advertising agents in 
the analysis of their sales 
problems in Cleveland and 
the TRUE Cleveland 
Market The Press has re- 
printed in its entirety the 
Media Records Annual 
Linage Report for Cleve- 
land. 

The book contains a rec- 
ord of the space used by 
each Retail, 
Automotive and Financial 


General, 


Nearly 100 pages of extremely impor- 
tant information for you. An accurate 
check-up on the advertising practices 
of your Cleveland cutlets, a detailed 
picture of the advertising policies of 
your competition. 


display advertiser for the 
full year of 1930 in each 


of the newspapers of our 








MEMBER OF THE UNITED 


PRESS --- OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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tory 


city. It discloses the total 
advertising volume in each 
paper; how much was 
classified—and how much 
display; how much of the 
display was General, and 
how much was Retail; how 
much of the General was 
Groceries, how much of 
the Groceries was Bever- 
ages and how much of the 
Beverages was the adver- 
tising of any particular 


manufacturer. 


of 1930 


Every line of display ad- 
vertising published by 
the 


newspapers of Cleveland 


every advertiser in 


during the 12 months of 
1930 is recorded to assist 
you in a more efficient 
purchase of advertising 
space. Nothing has been 
omitted, it is the complete 
report of Media Records, 
Inc. 

You may have a copy, 


free upon request. 


rhileveland Press 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





IONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
SPAPERS... 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


CAGO+- SAN FRANCISCO - 
ROIT+ PHILADELPHIA: 


LOS ANGELES ~~: DALLAS 
BUFFALO: 


ATLANTA 





...@ part of | 
THE AMERICAN 


TRADITION 


The intimacy between the Boston 
Evening Transcript reader and his 
Transcript is axiomatic ... a part of 


America's newspaper history. 


To the best buyers in the rich Boston 
area—to those of ample income and 
steady pure h asing power — the 
Transcript is an intimate friend, their 
unquestioned authority on business and 
society, finance and sports, politics and 


art, books and plays. 


To make effective appeal to this impor- 
tant buying class advertisers must 
necessarily use the Boston Evening 


Transcript. 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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Must Advertising Copy Develop 
a New Technique? 


Or Do People Respond to the Same Time-Tried Appeals, 
Nature Doesn’t Change? 


Because Human 


Simply 


By William L. Rech 


Of the H. E. Lesan 
DVERTISING circles are 
more than usually occupied 

these days with discussions of ad- 

vertising technique. 
One well-known writer 
that what we need now is 


insists 


Advertising Agency 


But advertising has weathered 
tough going before now. Perhaps 
a little study of the kind of adver- 
tising that produced results before 
the boom days of easy selling will 





more “reason why” copy. 
Another successful advertis- 
ing man goes a step further 
and emphasizes the neces- 
sity for including the “urge- 
to-buy” in every advertise- 
ment—whether that urge be 
predicated upon some hard 
headed “reason why” or in- 
spired by a subtler appeal to 
the emotions. 
Simultaneously, the ques- 
is raised whether adver- 
ing is not headed toward 
the championing of causes— 
like the apparently successful 
‘heer” campaign of Gobel. 
\nd there are advertising 
men who seriously wonder if 
the next five or ten years 
will not see printed adver- 
blossom out in some 
1 of sponsored entertain- 
ment—a possibility suggested 
the development of the 
rtainment technique in 
io advertising. 
\ll this: speculation as to 
manner and kind of ad- 


tising 





Renew each day the vigor of the mouth 
glands. to » pretes your teeth 


PrBeco heeps the Mouth Glands young 


You can keep 


the MouTH of YOUTH 











ertising to be done in the 
minediate future is a direct 
result, of course, of the close 
itiny of present-day ad- 
tising induced by the busi- 
s depression. Sales efforts 
ery kind are under observation 
just as there are advertising 
who wonder if a new adver- 
g technique is in order, so 
‘are plenty of sales managers 
rching for a new selling tech- 
a magical way to achieve 
results that seem so hard to 
now with known methods. 


Two Things Are Apparent in the 300 Dr. Starch 
Selections—a_ Lack 
the Fact That Some Service, Help or Informa- 


of “Smart” Headlines and 


tion Is Offered 


shed a ray of light upon the kind 
of advertising needed for post- 
boom conditions. 

During the last twelve years 
about 160 of our leading advertis- 
ers published, among others, some 
3,500 advertisements in magazines 
and newspapers, from which 5,000,- 
000 inquiries were received. A 
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well-known research organization 
has delved into these inquiries and 
drawn some extremely interesting 
conclusions. It has also segregated 
the 300 advertisements out of this 
group which “according to the 
actual records, had been most pro- 
ductive of results.’’* 
Now if this group is 


INK 


establish immediate contact with 
the selfish interest of the reader. 

To confirm or dispel this impres- 
sion, I had anotuer person, igno- 
rant of what I was trying to find 
out, check all the advertisements 
in the 300 which told something 
interesting or offered something 
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fairly representative of 
advertising as a whole, 
and if through that group 
there runs any sort of 
dominating motif, it 
would obviously be worth 
while to examine that 
motif. These are all re- 
sult-producing advertise- 
ments—proved so by their 
records. Is there any 
common factor that may 
have 
productive ? 
That they are fairly 
representative of advertis- 
ing generally, I believe 
we may concede. The 
group includes advertis- 
ing of food products, toilet 
articles and supplies, 
clothing and accessories, 
household equipment, fur- 
niture, decorations, etc., 
aa financial advertising 
in about the same ratio 
that each of these clas- 
sifications is to the sum 
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total of all advertising. The 

And that there iS @ Book 
common motif present in 
the great majority of 
these advertisements is a 
demonstrable fact. 

This motif seems to assert itself 
even during a casual turning over 
of the pages of the report contain- 
ing the reproductions of these 300 
advertisements. Two things were 
apparent on the surface, the first 
time I looked at this collection of 
known producers. One was the 
virtually complete lack of “smart” 
or “clever” or “tricky” headlines. 
Another was the impression that 
as a group these advertisements 
were all offering some service, help 
or information that the average 
person would be likely to want. In 
the very. headlines, they seemed to 


*“300 Effective Advertisements,” by 
Daniel Starch, Ph.D. 


Advertisements Reproduced in Dr. Starch’s 
All Told People Things They Wanted to 


Know—and People Responded 


helpful or desirable. This person 
is a young business woman who 
also maintains a home—a combi- 
nation which would make her sus- 
ceptible to the appeals of every 
type of advertisement in the group 
She is necessarily interested in 
cooking ; places a proper value ot 
health and good appearance; en- 
joys her home and takes great 
pride in improving it, and has a 
sensible interest in providing 
against the future. A good “cross- 
section” subject. 

There was no question, when 
this young woman got through 
checking. the advertisements, about 
the existence of any “leit-motif.” 
Out of the 300 pieces of copy. a 
total of 238 come under the desig- 
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Something Has Happened 
In PITTSBURGH 


During 1930, The Sun-Telegraph pub- 
lished more electric refrigeration linage 
than any other Pittsburgh newspaper. 
The Sun-Telegraph published more ad- 
vertising linage for the following re- 
frigerators than any other Pittsburgh 
newspaper: General Electric, Kelvi- 
nator,” Norge, Trupar,* Universal* and 
Zerozone. The following makes were 
also advertised with large copy in The 
Sun-Telegraph: Frigidaire, Majestic and 


Westinghouse. 


“Exclusive linage in The Sun-Telegraph. 


Figures by Media Records, Inc, 


THE SUN-TELEGRAPH 


a eo BY 
AN D ASS O24 CAT 22 
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nated classification! In other words, 
more than 80 per cent of these 
known-to-be-successful advertise- 
ments were built on the same basic 
formula—they all offered some- 
thing desirable or told something 
helpful to the reader. 

They didn't entertain, they didn't 
preach, they didn’t argue, they 
didn’t brag, they didn’t sneak up 
on the reader with tricky, irrele- 
vant headlines; few of them would 
be picked, in all probability, for 
Harvard awards. 

But they worked! 

They told people things they 
wanted to know—they suggested 
ways to make life pleasanter—they 
offered ideas to make housework 
easier or the home more attractive 

they told how to preserve one’s 
appearance or save one’s money. 
And people responded as they al- 
ways will respond so long as human 
nature remains what it is. 

Perhaps in the midst of all this 
discussion of new advertising copy 
techniques, it might be well to con- 
sider the lesson of these records of 
the near past. To apply the prin- 
ciples which they endorse so clearly 
does not imply that advertising 
must become monotonous through 
similarity. 

The 300 advertisements under 
discussion varied widely in their 
individual treatment. Some were 
undoubtedly better than others 
from the standpoint of layout and 
interesting expression of an idea. 
During the twelve years since the 
first of these appeared we have 
made progress in the physical con- 
struction of advertising (although 
we did lapse for a little while into 
an obnoxious “modern” phase of 
setting unreadable type at all sorts 
of unreadable angles). 

With this progress it should be 
possible to produce even more ef- 
fective advertising in the future, 
without departing from the sound, 
tried principles that have worked 
so successfully in the past, in boom 
times and out. 

There is still a job to do for 
advertising that gets right down to 
fundamentals—that, in the basic 
meaning of the word, “turns (peo- 
ple) toward” the advertised prod- 
uct by tieing that product up with 
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the selfish interest of the prospect 
Entertainment may be all rig! 
sometimes, and for some products 
Occasionally, it may even seem de 
sirable to “champion a cause” to 
attract attention. But usually there 
is some peculiar reason not appar 
ent on the surface which makes 
the use of these devices yield tan 
gible returns. (In the case of 
Gobel, cited above, the sponsor- 
ship of the return of beer was 
based largely on the fact that this 
was an advertising idea that was 
not over the heads of a dealer or- 
ganization of certain nationalistic 

and racial tendencies.) 

The fact remains that ordinarily 
these methods are chiefly effective 
in creating good-will. And after 
all, good-will is a passive thing, 
while desire is active. Since what 
we need today is action, why not 
pay more attention to the kind of 
advertising that awakens desire? 

Unless something has happened 
recently to change human natur 
itself, this is the technique that is 
most likely to produce the proper 
up curve in the 1931 sales charts 


W. H. Berg, President, Health 


) » ar nal 
Products Corporation 
William H. Berg, formerly ge: 

manager, is president and general 
ager of The Health Products Cory; 
tion, Newark, N. J., manufacturer 
Feen-A-Mint. J. De Cesare, in ad 
to directing sales, becomes assistant get 
eral manager, and Murray Brees« 
addition to the position of advert 
manager, takes on the duties of ass 
sales manager. 


to Advertise 


Covington, Ky., 


The City of Covington, Ky., plans ar 


advertising campaign using newspaper 
radio and motion picture advertising and 
dealer displays, for the purpose of 
dustrial development and expansior 

to promote better civic consciousness 
The Keelor & Stites Company, Cincir 
nati advertising agency, will direct 
campaign. 


Advanced by “The Modern 
Druggist”’ 

Miss Juanita M. A. R. Chaussier, for 
the last two years a member of the staff 
of The Modern Druaggist, New Or! 
has been appointed assistant vice-1 
dent of that publication. 


The Cream City Bill 
pany, Milwaukee, 
to the Cream City 
Company. 


Posting ‘ 
has changed its : 
Outdoor Advert 
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onsor- a : , i 
EWSPAPER circulations are not 

it this alike even though the totals may 

4 pn nearly correspond. In Cincinnati 

alistic for instance, the circulation of The 


Times-Star has been purposely confined 
to the true Cincinnati market. Never has 





inarily 





r fee the result-producing quality of Times- 
thing, Star circulation been lessened by fore- 
. What . . * 

1y not ing circulation through the use of pre- 
ind of miums or prizes, and the steady, healthy 
ir P growth in the number of Times-Star 
ome readers has been due wholly to their 
hat is wanting the newspaper itself. The Times- 
een Star now goes into all the worthwhile 
ices homes of this important market. It is 
fealth bought to be read; it is read .. . and 


sales result. 


It is the continuous and increasing 
record of actual sales that has main- 
tained Times-Star advertising dominance 
for twenty-three years, and The Times- 
Star was the exclusive choice of four 
hundred and eighty experienced space 
buyers in 1930... significant? 


THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


HULBERT TAFT 
President and Editor-in-Chief 


Eastern Representative vy f t.. Weslern Representative 

MARTIN L. MARSH | wee KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
60 East 42nd Street i 333 N. Michigan Ave 

New York City, N. Y. 2 fi Chicago, Il 
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* * 


TWO MORE HARVARD AWARDS 


» + A 
Harvard Award means 


that the campaign or individual advertisement so 
honored is, in the opinion of the judges, the worthiest 
produced during the year. The first Awards were 


made in 1924. We won three in that year. Bruce 


Barton was a judge in 1925, so we could not enter. 


But we came back in 1926 with two more. For 
1927 two Awards were added to those framed and 
hanging on our walls. We scored once in 1928 and 
once in 1929. Last year we received two. 

The 1930 Baltimore & Ohio campaign was rated 


the best institutional campaign, and an Electrolux 
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Refrigerator advertisement was “deemed by the Jury 
of Award an advertisement distinguished for its 
effective use of headline.” 


OUR COMPLETE RECORD IN HARVARD AWARDS 
IS AS FOLLOWS: 


1924—For the campaign of the 
General Motors Company (national 
campaign of an institutional nature). 
1924—For the local campaign of 
R. H. Macy & Company, Inc. 
1924—For the research titled: Field 
Survey Report for American Radiator 
Co. (Reduced Unwise Expenditure 
in a Specific Advertising Program). 
1925—Nothing submitted because 
Bruce Barton was one of the judges. 
1926—For the campaign of the 
General Electric Co. (national cam- 
paign of an institutional character). 
1926—For the research titled: Re- 
port and Recommendations for 
Johnson & Johnson. 
1927—For the local campaign of 
R. H. Macy & Company, Inc., pre- 
pared by Paul M. Hollister. 


1927—For an individual adver- 
tisement effective in use of text: ad- 
vertisement of Marshall Field & 
Company titled: “Even so Simple a 
Thing as a Handkerchief,” prepared 
by Thoreau Cronyn. 

1928 — For the local campaign of 
Lewis & Conger, prepared by Dorothy 
Greig and George McAndrew. 

1929—For the campaign of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum Floors, a product 
of the Armstrong Cork Company. 

1930—For a campaign of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad (national cam- 
paign of an institutional character). 

1930—For an individual advertise- 
ment distinguished for its effective 
use of headline: “As Silently as 
Nature Makes Ice” advertisement of 
Electrolux Refrigerator Sales, Inc. 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO, McCormick Building 
PITTSBURGH, Grant Building 
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BOSTON, 10 State Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, Northwestern Bank Building 


BUFFALO, Rand Building 
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175 Advertisers Report for 1930 


A Table Showing the Net Profits—and Losses—After 
the Year 1930 of Some of the Leading National 


Company 
Ainsworth Manufacturing Co. 
Airway Electric Appliance Co. 
Allegheny Steel Co. ........... 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Altorfer Brothers Co. ........... 
American Chicle Co. ........... 
Se NE GD, oc cdceusececes 
American Commercial Alcohol Corp 
American Home Products Corp. 
American-La France Foamite Corp. 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
American Safety Razor Corp. 
American Thermos Bottle Co 
American Writing Paper Co. 


Mamas B GO ccccsscesececs 
Art-Metal Construction Co. 
Associated Oil Co. ......... 


Atlantic Gulf & West Indies 

Atlantic Refining Co. ....... 

Atlas Powder Co. ......... 

Auburn Automobile Co. 

Bayuk Cigars, Inc. ..... 

Beech-Nut Packing Co. 

Belding Heminway Co.. 

Belden Mfg. Co. ...... niin ariebanieiad 
Benson & Hedges ....... eenak eran oe 
Bigelow Sanford Carpet Co. ........ 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp 
i C coceewh views seeee 
PE GE ccccccectceeeces 
Tn ih pecnadensstanecoesaue : 
Budd, Edward G., Manufacturing Co 
A. M. Byers Co. . 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 
Cavanaugh-Dobbs, Inc. ...... f 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. - 

CREOOME GO. cccccccecs ‘nee 

S| eee seebewe< 
COTE CREM, cocncccccccescscesececes 


Cluett, Peabody & Co. ........... Senebiee 


PE PE. scccwacndosoenceocesesseese 


y 


Pe Ce Ce, cccccevsseceeneneens an 


‘olgate- Palmolive-Peet Co. .......esseee0: 
‘ongoleum-Nairn Co. ..-+-.+seeeeee reece: 


‘onsolidated Cigar Corp. ...........50055 
‘ontinental Baking Corp. ............0+5- 
ontinental Motors Corp. ........0e+eee05 
orn Products Refining Co. ..........0++. 
‘ream of Wheat Co. ........ eae 
‘urtis Publishing Co. ..... npeebenessont 
utler-Hammer, Inc. ...... pceeunener itd 
ey CP Te, ccciccceseues xen tne sine 


Decker & Cohn, “Alfred ... ‘ipiiatees 


Devoe-Raynolds Co. ........ 
, Te cecssgneneecesy 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
Eagle-Picher Lead Co =e 
Early & Daniel Co. ........- 
Endicott-Johnson Corp. ... 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
Florsheim Shoe Co. ........ 
Gabriel Co. ccccccscccceces 
General Am. Tank Car Corp 
General Baking Co. ....... 
General Cigar Co. ........ 
General Motors Corp. ..... 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Gem GR scccccccccvcesesecs 
Gold Dust Corp. + downs eowns : 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. 
The RB. F. Goodrich Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp. 


rn Nnryrarenrwre ry cee 


wn 
a 


Trurrr 


All Charges for 
Advertisers 

1929 1930 
$1,040,129 $298,501 
1,684,205 563,192 
3,311,493 1,610,293 
4,330,888 3,604,609 
454,177 459,938 
2,107,596 2,210,044 
1,899,957 D1,590,87 
1,395,717 56,381 
»340,781 3,356,719 
259,064 D385,945 
3,542,140 1,849,464 
1,543,266 1,502,948 
332,489 201,421 
364,432 E150,000 
9,810,514 4,741,026 
1,049,986 519,957 
8,940,699 7,215,284 
2,868,914 617,387 
17,332,417 2,742,688 
2,542,692 1,246,432 
3,603,200 1,018,331 
1,315,534 580,581 
2,702,952 2,465,471 
D163, 644 D1,541,287 
447,873 D278,162 
65,356 16,031 
1,854,112 D608,701 
2,619,722 724,356 
680,875 686,682 
1,455,221 1,356,445 
20,403,725 21,681,213 
1,533,881 20,691 
1/977,197 1,133,837 
3°534,420 3,402,22 
502,321 D592,672 
11,600,445 8,714,801 
1,478,590 244,079 
528,115 563,163 
21,902,168 234,154 
663,540 798,478 
12,758,276 13,515,535 
8,910,631 8,550,055 
2,213,831 208,839 
2,882,116 1,652,246 
3,314,090 2,372,535 
6,709,330 6,149,143 
710,535 D2,037,783 
16,309,651 14,067,689 
1,882,122 1,868,164 
21,534,265 19,121,026 
2,687,874 1,190,289 
15,181,949 8,199,112 
302,924 D268,181 
1,085,615 132,299 
17,013,543 21,123,430 
78,171,730 55,962,009 
1,215,812 D1,919,465 
132,312 174,717 
2,771,563 765,268 
1,269,207 D584,085 
7,726,871 1,541,034 
2,622,453 1,909, 93¢ 
D618,880 D98,249 
5,770,741 6,518,181 
7,239,221 5,165,981 
4,295,960 3,201,521 
238,803,587 141,560,332 
735,529 #732,597 
2,956,110 11,366 
7,586,963 6,688,816 
1,804,619 D558,979 
7,446,310 ED8,409,00 
18,614,374 9,912,233 
D1,463,587 D4,969,32 


() 
es for 
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1930 
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3,192 
0,293 


604, 609 
459,938 
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Company 
Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Hawaiian hen ag Ltd. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Hey wood-Wakefield Co. 
Houdaille-Hershey Corp. 
Hudson Motor Car Co. 
Hupp Motor Car Co. 
Hygrade Food append Corp. 
Hygrade Lamp Co, 
Indiana Limestone Co, 
Indian Motocycle Co. 
International Cement Cor 
International Harvester 
International Salt Co. 
International Shoe Co. 
Johnson Motor Co. 
Kelly Springfield Tire 
Kelvinator Corp. 
Ken-Rad Tube % Lamp Comp. 
Kimberly-Clark we 
Kuppenheimer, i epdatater 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corp. 
Lehn & Fink Products Co. 
eae & Myers. Tobacco Co. 
Lily-Tuli 
Lindsay 0. 
Loose-W iles Mp scait Co. 
Lorillard, Co. 
Me( all fe 
Mack 
Mallinson, H. 
Mead Johnson & ’ 
Melville Shoe Corp. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Imp. C 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 
Mullins Mfg. Corp. 
nlngeees, Inc. 
Murra) 
Nash, 
Nash afoters Co. 
National Biscuit Co. 
National Lead Co. 
Nehi Corp. and Nehi, Inc. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Northam Warren Corp. 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries, 
Northern Paper Mills 
Noxema Chemical Co. 
Oneida Community, Ltd. 
Paramount-Publix Corp. 
Parke, Davis & Co........ 
Peerless Motor Car Co. ...... 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. 
Pequot Mills 
Phillips-Jones Corp. 
Phoenix Hosiery Co. 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
Real Silk ye Mills 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. ... 
Reynolds, R. J., Tobacco Co. os 
Rollins Hosiery Mills 
Ross Gear & Tool Co. 
Royal Typewriter 
Rubinstein, Helena, 
Savaze Arms Corp. 
Scott Paper Co. 
Sharp & Dohme 


wart-Warner Corp. 
Stetson Co., 
Sun Oil 
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1929 
$2,514,676 


il '594, 854 
3;468, 936 


519,909 
10,349 
D359,427 
4,950,433 
36,779,998 
687,767 
17,031,434 
346,677 
D1,346,418 
1,221,384 
285,005 
3,872,615 


18,013,781 
21,423,571 
10,560,598 


15, 544, 544 
8,381, 383 


”, aD2,164,127 
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1,882,441 


. 
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32,210, 521 


2 050 "446 


909,184 
6,838,938 
1,671,468 
8,242,491 

121,748 

13,076,815 
1,219,658 


$504,142 
2,531,346 
2,376,479 
D1,304,337 
D157, 


D922, "765 
D477,972 
697.408 
15,227 
D774,460 
4,527,744 
25,703,191 
679,480 
12,874,104 
37,484 
D3,796,054 
1,601,016 
D131,410 
3,011,357 
278.970 
D799,111 
1,706,771 
24,002,315 
602,058 
95,851 
2,465,597 
3,614,363 
2,018,741 
2,007 ,606 
D1,456,908 


1,043,940 
D599, 779 
D331,712 


5,013 "402 
807,014 
496.858 


D398, 
E18,370,000 
7,514,960 


1,156, 770 
*1,023,816 
2'995.060 
34,256,665 
35,257 
336,461 
,402,905 
554,464 
339,942 
986,846 
1,225,336 
1,635,484 
16,402,253 
614,295 
»262,278 
599,710 
7,745,484 
126,310 
12,491,189 
*380,765 
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As the er 


or 6h.elUS eS 
erase 
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"And, how far 


"About fifteen kilometres, a8 


the road?” 


"How far by 
there,” he 


“We never g° 


provincial is quite content 
with his own small radius. He is not curi- 
ous. He prefers to plod in the shoes his 
forefathers built. 

But, American business has no kinship 
with provincialism. *As the crow flies” 
—the straightest, quickest route—is its 
ine of action. No boundary lines can 
check its wth or enthusiasm. The 
whole world is its onion. 


The genial old business niws of the past 
is 0 out-of-date that it is useless to the 
man who lives and breathes in terms of 


rate business press- That’s why you and 
75,000 fellow business leaders read The 


Business Week- 

Instead of the customary ten to four- 
teen days required to assemble and set 
up the news, The Business Week holds 
its forms ope? until the last day. Even 
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on Thursday noon it is not known what 
the final lead stories will be. Forms se 
closed and the whole magazine is 
printed Thursday night and Friday 
morning. There’s Newspaper Speed i» 
a Weekly Publication! 


They said it couldn't be done—but 
we're doing it every week. The news} 
get is fast and vital. This publicati 
knows that its readers won't hare 
other kind. 

Giving this unique group of pow 


men business news in a form ands 
they do not get elsewhere, has 


ful business heads, weekly, 25 42 


At TOD, 907 14 
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Men of action .. . far-sighted . . . appreciative 
... weighing their minutes in gold, the leaders 
of American business know that The Business 
Week moves to their fast tempo, giving them 
business news on a daily press schedule. Our 
purpose in addressing them as a group is to 
drive home the fact that this, their magazine, 
offers a unique advertising opportunity for their 


own company’s advertising. 


Talking to these men has been resultful. It 
will be more so. For, we believe that this all- 
important body of the nation’s finest business 


names has confidence in our viewpoint. 


Their interest in The Business Week should be 
important to you, for they are the leaders of 


most of America’s big advertising accounts. 











HE BUSINESS WEEK 


MceGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
h Avenue and 36th Street, New York City + Chicago 
hiladelphia - Washington - Detroit : St. Louis - Cleveland 
ss Weel, Angeles - San Francisco - Boston - Greenville + London 


apped 
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Company 1929 1930 
Tidewater Associated Ol] Co. .....cccccccccecs $14,000,689 $8,750,914 
Trico Products Corp. .......... »249,948 1,908,415 
Tung-Sol Lamp Works .......... 1,005,705 
Underwood Elliott Fisher .......... 7,363,376 
Union Oil Co. eye cereencbudwesnte ..+ 15,019,635 
United Fruit Co. LOE I Pe . 17,802,992 
a, a SD Ge. nccesces ; 5,102,305 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery 581,834 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co 4,720,857 
U. S. Playing Card Co 2,294,761 
Waitt & Bond, Inc 489,726 
Wahl Co. . D24,870 
Walworth Co. ...... 2,031,840 
Ward Baking Corp. 3,124,413 
re nn, cence cde seeessseeese *170,132 
Western Dairy Products eget 1,401,036 
White Rock Mineral Springs Co 1,229,872 
Wilson & Co., Inc. ..... : 2,304,592 
William Wrigley, Jr., Co. ........ sbxadueeinens 11,454,296 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating oo re 4,658 


D—Deficit. E—Estimated. 


September 30 











Cleveland & Shaw Merge with 
Lyman Irish Agency 

Cleveland & Shaw, New York adver- 
tising agency, have merged their entire 
executive per srsonnel with that of Lyman 
Irish & Ci ompany, Inc., advertising 
agency, of that city. Hor: ace Cleveland 
and Donald S. Shaw have been clected 
vice-presidents, and will serve with the 
other officials of the agency in its ex- 


ecutive management and control. As- 
sociated with Mr. Cleveland and Mr. 
Shaw were A. H. Fancher, Ira Flem- 


ing, H. B. Harvey, R. L. Kutch, Henry 
Dravnich and Miss Shirley Smith, all 
of whom have joined the Lyman Irish 
staff. 

All of the accounts formerly handled 
by Cleveland & Shaw, Inc., will be 
served in the future by Lyman Irish & 
Company, Inc. 

Norman S. Lampert, formerly assis- 
tant to the vice-president and comptroller 
of the Fred F. French Investing Com- 
pany, has joined the agency, as an ac- 
count executive. 


To Honor Nathan Goldmann 


The fifty-fifth anniversary of its 
founding as a printing organization will 
he celebrated by the Isaac Goldmann 
Company, New York, on March 7. On 
that occasion the staff will give a dinner 
to Nathan Goldmann, president. 

One of the men who was hired the 
day the shop opened fifty-five years ago 
is still on the job. He will attend the 
dinner along with other veterans whose 
services with the company run to as 
much as forty-six years. 


Officers of The Simpers 
Company 


Officers of The Simpers Company, 
Philadelphia advertising agency, are 
now as follows: Robert S. Simpers, 
president and treasurer; J. E. McGiffert, 
secretary, and Florence M. Dart, assis- 
tant treasurer. The Simpers Company 
is one of the two agencies formed to 
succeed the McLain-Simpers Organiza- 
tion, the other being The McLain Or- 
ganization. 


*-_Before 


certain charges. a—Nine months ended 








Car Cards Take to the Air 

Airplane travel has reached the stage 
evidently, where passengers no longer 
devote all their attention to the opera 
tion of the plane and the novelty of the 
flight itself. They have time for ot 
servation of other things, se advertis 
ing enterprise has prepared to take 
advantage of the opportunity to put its 
messages before the flying public as it 
does before the earth-bound travelers 

Air Ads, Inc., has been organized 
with offices at 6 East 45th Street, New 
York, to contract for space in a number 
of airplane lines. Sumner Sewal 
president. Clinton Elliott is vice-presi- 
dent. 

The cards to be used have a text size 
of 6 inches by 12 inches. The first cor 
tract already has been signed by 
Literary Digest for a campaign whic! 
will soon appear on the Ludington Lines 


Advanced by Edi Edison General 


Electric Appliance 

Ray W. Turnbull, formerly P 
Coast district sales manager of the Ed 
son General Electric Appliance C€ 
pany, Chicago, has been elected 
president of the company in charge 
sales and advertising. He has beet 
with the company for the last twenty 
years. Ralph J. Cordiner, former!) 
Northwest representative at Seattle 
succeeds Mr. Turnbull as Pacific Coast 
district manager, with headquarters at 
San Francisco. 


A. G. Montagne Joins 
Corbett & North 
Arthur G. Montagne, formerly secre 
tary in charge of production for the 
George C. Sherman Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has’ joir - 
Corbett & North, Inc.,  adverti 
agency of that city, also as secretary 
charge of production. 


Has Food Flavoring Account 
Reimers & Whitehill, Inc., New Y 
advertising agency, has been appoint ed 
udvertising counsel for the Ferho (: 
pany, Bayonne, N. food flavoring 

extracts. 
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In the Homes 
Before 7:00 a.m. 


Virtually every town and village in the (98-city) retail 
trade area of Tampa is served by the Tribune's regular 
metropolitan carrier delivery service. 


Eighty-five per cent of the people who read the Tribune 
have their paper delivered to their homes, and ninety- 
five per cent of these subscribers within a radius of 100 
miles of Tampa receive their paper by 7:00 A. M. 


This is made possible by the Tribune’s motor lines that 
travel each day over 1800 miles of the good roads 
that bring business to Tampa from Tribune Territory, the 
most thickly populated and highly industrialized section 
of Florida. 


—— 


1930 Federal Census 
Tampa and Suburbs . . . . 119,000 
Jobbing Trade Area . . . . 750,000* 


*More than half the population of Florida. 











TAMPA, FLORIDA 





The Beckwith Special Agency, National Representa- 
tives: New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Atlanta and San Francisco 


The Sawyer-Ferguson Company 
Chicago Representatives 
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Influential . 














Typical Post Homes in the Clifton Section of Cincinnati. Five of the six 
homes in the picture are daily readers of The Cincinnati Post. 





OWHERE is it more true that like attracts 

like than in newspaper circulation. People 

read that newspaper which reflects views which 
are basically their own. 


The Cincinnati Post is edited for the thinking, 
influential element of Cincinnati’s population. 
This is seen in its editorial policy, in its make- 
up, in its features. 


And because The Cincinnati Post has the ear 
and the confidence of influential, forward think- 
ing Cincinnati, its famous campaign for good 
government fell on fertile ground. Today 
Cincinnati is the best governed large city in the 
United States. 


Post Circulation: 

City and Suburban -_ 144,332 
OK Market - - - - 162,722 
Total Circulation - - 188,076 
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- because of 
the influence 
of its readers 


Last fall, the same type of government was 
extended to Hamilton County, removing from 
office the organization which has been in 
uninterrupted power for forty years. 


A newspaper can effect no such reforms unless 
it has the support of the influential citizens of 
the community. 


It is this type of citizen you also are trying to 
reach ...men and women who set the styles 
in clothes, in foods, in radios, in refrigerators, 
in automobiles, in all the merchandise which 
American manufacturers make and sell. 


Reach influential Cincinnati with The Cincin- 
nati Post, read by 62 per cent of Cincinnati’s 
population. 


The Cincinnati Post 
A Scripps - Howard Newspaper 











NATIONAL ADVERTISING MEMBER OF THE UNITED 


»E PARTMENT OF PRESS . . . OF THE AUDIT 
RIPPS-HOWARD BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
NEWSPAPERS and of 





30 PARK AVE., N. ¥. C. MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


ICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - DALLAS 
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Why Go So Far Afield? 


If the Facts Are in the Product, the Facts Should Write the Copy 


By Aesop Glim 


HERE it 1s again! Right 

across the top of the page in 
eighteen-point type, runs that con- 
founded headline: 


Sammy Sailor found $100 
in his Motor Boat 


I object! Not as Aesop Glim, 
the Highly Opinionated, the self- 
appointed Custodian of Advertis- 
ing Fundamentals. 

I object as a private citizen, as 
a reader of magazines and news- 
papers, as a prospective buyer of 
motor boats and many other kinds 
of advertised products. 

That headline invades my rights 
of privacy. It interrupts my read- 
ing of magazines and newspapers. 
I think it even postpones the day 
when I will buy a motor boat. It 
certainly increases my hostility and 
suspicion toward all things adver- 
tised. 

That headline—would you be- 
lieve it?—introduces an advertise- 
ment for a lubricating product! 
I've read the advertisement clear 
through: It seems that this goof 
got ready to sell his motor boat. 
And—having always used this kind 
of lubrication—he found the sec- 
ond-hand boat buyer forcing an 
extra hundred dollars on him, be- 
cause of the superlative condition 
of the motor. 

I don’t believe it! 

That’s “their” loss—but it doesn’t 
account for half my resentment. 
And it still lowers my respect for 
all advertised products. 

+ a * 


“Sammy Sailor” indeed! The 
alliterative cuss. If he were sell- 
ing a 5-cent confection at Coney 
Island, I wouldn’t mind. I might 
even like it. But this goof is en- 
dorsing a high-grade lubricant—in 
a respectable magazine—for a com- 
pany whose officials make the front 
pages of the newspapers and whose 
stock fluctuations are watched with 
interest on the financial pages. 

Is that dignified? He doesn't 
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even exist. They're baiting me with 
a testimonial from a non-existent 
personality with an _alliterative 
name. I hope it fluctuates their 
stock for them—downward. 

“Found $100,” did he? Well, 
I'll say this much for the artist: 
Sammy Sailor looks like just the 
kind of person who would find 
$100 if it were anywhere loos 
The wizened weasel—always going 
around snooping and peering int 
gutters and places. never find 
50 cents—and even the ownership 
of a motor boat wouldn't help me 
on that score. 

Here I am quietly reading—en- 
joying a good story—and out oi 
the corner of my eye I suddenly 
learn that a fellow named Sammy 
Sailor found $100. I don’t like 
either his name or his looks and so 
I get to wondering what in thunder 
a person like that would do with 
$100. I try to continue my story, 
but my thoughts run to Sammy 
Sailor and his ill-gotten gains 
He'll probably buy some gin 
cheap gin at that. And then eat 
himself sick in a Chinese restau- 
rant. He'll have a hard time 
thinking up ways to get rid of his 
money—but he'll waste it all, 
nevertheless. 

“Found it in his motor boat.” | 
wonder whether it was paper 
money or coin. If it was paper, 
I'll bet it was a soggy mess. | 
wonder whether he had any trouble 
getting the bank to give him some 
good money for it. 

“Found it in his motor boat.” 
Now how did a guy like that ever 
come to own a motor boat? Prob- 
ably one of those yelping putt- 
putts you hear on summer nights— 
full of ukelele hounds making the 
night hideous and the hot city de- 
sirable. If he can own a motor 
boat and push it around among re- 
spectable - boats—such as_ I've 
thought of having some da) 
maybe I don’t want a boat after 
all. Guess I'll buy a horse and go 
‘amping where it’s quiet. Wonder 
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if I'd ever find a hundred dollars 
stuck to a horse’s bridle. 

Well—it begins to look as though 
I'd never finish this story until I 
get all the details on Sammy Sailor 
and his money and his motor boat. 

Why—he didn’t find a hundred 
dollars after all! This is a lubri- 
cation advertisement. Seems he 
went to trade in his boat for a new 
one and was allowed a hundred 
dollars more than he expected— 
just because he had always used 


this kind of lubricant. It’s a 
phoney! I’ve been gypped. Tell 
with it. a 

*x 


You can’t fool old Aesop Glim— 
Aesop Glim speaking—that adver- 
tisement was prepared by an Ex- 
perienced Ad-Crafter. 

Here he had a reputable lubri- 
cant to advertise—backed by an im- 
portant corporation. He wanted to 
tell the story of how the faithful 
use of a good lubricant—such as 
this—would prolong the life of a 
motor. He had a legitimate jump 
to make—to the idea of higher 
eventual trade-in value. But he 
couldn’t be honest about it. He 
couldn’t be honest with his client 
and he couldn’t be honest with the 
ultimate readers of the advertise- 
ment — supposedly motor boat 
owners. 

He couldn’t come right out and 
say that this product prolonged the 
life of a motor—or that the care 
you give your motor has a lot to 
do with its trade-in value. Those 
things have both been said at one 
time or another. Being an Experi- 
enced Ad-Crafter, he had to find a 
new way to say it. 

(I'd like to introduce into the 
advertising vocabulary the word 
“newd”—to describe those who 
must have newness at any price; 
who value newness as something in 
itself; who can’t think of any way 
to attain individuality or get atten- 
tion for their advertisements than 
to do it some mew way. 
even admit—sometimes—that “it 
may not be good, but it’s new.”) 

This Experienced Ad-Crafter 
couldn’t go out and get an honest 
testimonial from some actual user, 
who would cite one case in which 
the faithful use of this lubricant 
definitely proved its value in terms 
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of the trade-in allowance. He had 
to invent a fictitious character— 
and one that wasn’t any too attrac- 
tive—and then put his message into 
Sammy Sailor’s mouth. Then he 
could run down to his client and 
say, “No one’s ever done it this 
way before.” 

I'll bet it took ten whole min- 
utes to think out and write that 
whole advertisement. And what 
was the result? 

If you have agreed with any of 
the sentiments of the “private 
reader,” quoted in the first part of 
this diatribe, you will see that the 
headline did not stop the reader 
and lead him unresisting through 
the story—which in turn filled him 
with, first information, then con- 
viction. 

He balked at every turn; his 
mind conjured up a dogen I-won- 
der’s, irrelevant to the story. And 
by the time he reached the turning 
point in the story, the reader knew 
he had been tricked. , 

The headline had arresting power 
—yes. But your aim should be to 
stop them, interest them and then 
convince them. Don’t stop them, 
trick them and lose them. 

That headline is on a par with 
one of my favorite examples— 
one that I have given you before in 
these pages: 


A SUBMARINE THAT 
FLIES 


has not yet been invented—but 
it would be no more wonderful 
than our Pink Pills 


This type of headline does more 
than lose the reader. It lessens his 
faith in all advertising; he will be 
that much harder to stop next time 
—for you and for every other ad- 
vertiser. 

I venture to say that many weak 
advertisements are the direct re- 
sult of too much straining. If 
there were more analysis work in 
the preparation of advertisements 
—more conscious analysis work, 
there would be far less copy work 
—less conscious work in the art of 
writing copy. 

If the facts are in the product, 
the facts should write the copy. 
The facts are usually there, but the 
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ANY a figure on selling costs gets 
buried in the general averages during 
prosperous times; then retrenchment comes 


along... 


And some startled executives find that 
their salesmen’s calls on the trade... 
towns, villages and crossroads 
$5.13 each. 


But . . . in metropolitan centers . . . the 
cost is less than one-half of that amount. 


Metropolitan markets! Great masses of 
people! More consumers in a city block 
than in many a county seat. These are 
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% OF Y ES IN PHILADELPHIA’S BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


markets, in 1931, where extra sales effort 
and well-planned advertising will yield a 


prompt return. 


Carload consumption, low shipping and 
selling costs, and the tremendous force of 
newspaper advertising, give your sales 
dollar an extra efficiency, here. 


Any study of great cities singles out 
Philadelphia, because The Bulletin gives 
the greatest coverage, at the Jowest cost, of 


any large market in America. 


91 per cent. coverage of a billion dollar 
market, at sixty-five cents an agate line, 


argues its own case with any sales executive. 
Philadelphia has no parallel! 


The 560,855 daily circulation of The 
Philadelphia Bulletin, intelligently used and 
ably supported, will overcome any obstacle 
which 1931 may present. 


HE EVENING BULLETIN 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, PUBLISHER 


PHILADELPHIA 


otk Office . . 247 Park Avenue Detroit Office . 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
Office 333 N. Michigan Avenue San Francisco Office . 681 Market Street 


BULLETIN Co. 
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1930 
734,012 


LINES GAINED 


K 


| Department Store 
Advertising 


... More than three-quarters 
of a million lines marking a 
20% increase over advertising 
done in this classification in 19291 


Yes, the buyers of KENTUCKIANA are 

still on the job, buying the necessities 

and luxuries that are offered them every 

day by alert advertisers. They respond 

enthusiastically to advertising appeals 
made directly to them thru the medium which 
serves them best—The Courier-Journal and The 
Louisville Times. 











To effectively reach and sell the Louisville Mar- 
ket, KENTUCKIANA, you need but one 
medium— 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
THE BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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copy man is frequently too lazy to 
dig them out. Artificial copy 
themes and fictitious characters 
should only be introduced when 
there is a distinct shortage of 
either facts about the product or 
real differences between this prod- 
uct and its competition. 

I would say, for example, that 
Aunt Jemima is legitimately used 
—and we know it has been success- 
ful. But Aunt Jemima undoubt- 
edly works for two excellent rea- 
sons. First, the reader is in no 
way tricked by either headline or 
copy. Second, Aunt Jemima gives 
individuality to one pancake flour 
—helps to make it desirable—in a 
field where only the experts can 
tell the important differences be- 
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tween one product and the next. 

I do believe that there is a cer- 
tain Art of Writing—and that a 
copy man should be acquainted 
with it. But I don’t picture it as 
a very complicated art—not nearly 
so involved as some of the Experi- 
enced Ad-Crafters, for example, 
would like to have it appear. Your 
aim is to make the reader get your 
message—by way of what you 
write. Naturally you should write 
as clearly, as vividly and as briefly 
as possible. 

But don’t get lost in the Art of 
Writing. Remember that the more 
message, the less writing. A 
strong message will triumph over 
pretty bad writing. And the writ- 
ing itself won't sell the goods. 


Angles on Space Buying 


Written Presentations from Publishers Help the Agency Executive 


By Arthur W. Wilson 


President, Wilson & Bristol, Inc. 


NG 


Arthur W. Wilson 


L= T’S suppose that the agency 
account executive is faced with 
the problem of selecting one or two 
publications from a field of six or 
more. 

Naturally the first step is for the 
space buyer to go to his data files 
and see what information is on 
hand that will meet the specific 
problem. He has, of course, the 
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circulation reports, either A. B. C. 
or publisher’s own statement, and 
standardized rate data. These fur- 
nish facts relating to circulation, 
distribution, occupation of readers, 
etc., which are invaluable. 

Perhaps the space buyer charts 
circulation by States and these 
figures are checked with the dis- 
tribution of the client’s products. 
Thus far we have a standard meth- 
od of comparison of circulation 
values. 

Then we may study rates—per 
line, per page, per mnilline, etc. 
Here we have a uniform basis of 
comparison. 

But-——beyond these points, we 
agency men and our clients begin 
to sail into uncharted seas. How 
can we judge such important 
values as the quality and quantity 
of the editorial content, the opin- 
ions of readers, results previously 
obtained by advertisers in the same 
or associated fields as our client’s? 

Obviously a score card for rat- 
ing publications is the answer. Sev- 
eral agencies, including ours, use 
the score card method to a more or 
less degree. In my opinion, it 
would be used more were this ad- 
ditional information readily avail- 
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able at all times from publishers in 
writing ! 

Some publishers have done an 
admirable job in presenting their 
stories in written form. We prefer 
it in a physical size that we can 
file—standard 814” by 11” sheets. 
If loose-leaf the better—as new 
additions can be made to keep the 
data up to date. Occasionally in 
this original form the data go 
right to the client along with our 
presentation to supplement our 
recommendations. 

On the other hand, other pub- 
lishers seem to sell on the theory 
that the only method is to have 
their representatives see space 
buyer, agency account executive 
and the advertiser and through 
forceful oral selling, personality, 
entertaining or what not get the 
publication on the list. 

Having been a publisher’s repre- 
sentative, the writer can appreciate 
the value of this personal selling. 
But from the standpoint of the 
agency executive, I believe the cry- 
ing need today in space buying is 
for more publishers to organize 
their sales stories in writing so that 
we can have a basis of making a 
comparison that goes far beyond 
mere rate and circulation data—not 
only to write the story, but also to 
put it in a form that we and our 
clients can file. 


Newspaper Campaign for New 
Candy Bar in West 


The Euclid Candy Company of Cali- 
fornia, San Fraricisco, has appointed the 
San Francisco office of Emil Brisacher 
and Staff, advertising agency, to direct 


its advertising account. A newspaper 
campaign is being placed throughout the 
Western States featuring a new candy 
bar called “Red Cap.” 


H. D. Kline Joins Detroit 
Printer 
Harry D. Kline, advertising manager 
of the Continental Motors Corporation, 
Detroit, for seven years, has joined the 
sales staff of the Esterling Printing 
Company, Detroit. 


To Represent “The United 


States Daily” 

The United States Daily, Washington, 
D. C., has appointed Simpson-Reilly, 
publishers’ representative, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, as its Pacific Coast 
representative. 
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Drug Manufacturers Group to 
Meet 


The committee on sales and advertis. 
ing of the American Drug Manufac. 
turers’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting at Virginia Beach, Va., May 
4 to 7. Speakers who will address the 
meeting and their subjects are: Frank 
B. Kirby, Abbott Laboratories, “The 
Dentist as a Pharmaceutical Pros; pect”; 
Walter Lee Rosenberger, Robert McNeil 
Company, “Industrial Uses of Pharma. 
ceuticals”; A. M. Hayes, Hynson, West- 
cott & Dunning, a Requests from 
Doctors and Salesmen”’ George Braun, 
publisher of Hospital Topics and Buyer, 

“A Survey of the Hospital Field’ 

Turner F. Currens, Norwich Pharma. 
cal Com any, ctlenmen's Compensation 
for Jobbers’ Sales’; Rolly Cain, 
Abbott Laberetarts, | Supervision of the 
Sales Force’; Keim, E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, “Radio and Moving. Picture 
Advertising,” and Roger L. Adams, 
rofessor of chemistry, University of 
llinois, “What Research Has Made for 
the Doctor.” 

Discussions on various subjects will be 
led by Fred A. Lawson, E. Patch 
Company; James at Smith, Upsher 
Smith Company; M. Galbraith, The Up- 
john Company, and Don Merrell, Wil- 
iam S. Merrell Company. 


Radio Control Bill Passes 
Senate 


The Dill-White Bill, revising the Radio 
Act of 1927 in several particulars and 
Revaes for the transfer of the Radio 

vision of the Department of Commerce 
to the Federal Radio Commission, was 
ag by the Senate on February 17. 

e bill as passed by the Senate includes 
several amendments from the original 
House measure and goes to conference 


F. B. Tompkins Joins Hall & 
McChesney 


F. Brownell Tompkins, formerly a 
member of the copy staff of Barlow, 
peaey & Richmond, Inc., Syracuse, 
N. Y., advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of Hall & 

Chesney, Inc., of that city, commer- 
cial stationery specialties. 


Chain-Store Group to Meet 


at Washington 

The third annual convention of the 
National Chain Store Association will 
be held at Washington, D. C., October 
8, 9 and 10. Albert H. Morrill, pres- 
ident of the Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Company, Cincinnati, is president of 
the association. 


New Business at Cincinnati 
The Jesse R. Harlan Company is the 
name of a new advertising _ business 
which has been started ¢ Cincinnati, 
with offices in the Eagle Savings Bank 
Building. Members of the new corpora- 
tion are Jesse R. Harlan, C. H. Butler 
and Charles M. Leslie. 
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Many forces have contributed 
to the erection of this barrier— 
environment, sentiment, tradi- 
tion, dating back to the founda- 
tion of the commonwealth. 
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The following six salient facts prove conclusively the effec- 
tiveness of the Boston Herald-Traveler in food advertising: 


1—In 1930 the Herald-Traveler 
led all Boston papers in general 
food advertising. 


2—Total linage was 827,291— 
a total larger than that carried 
by any other Boston newspaper. 
In addition the Herald carried 
nearly half a million lines of 
chain store and local grocery 
store advertising. 


3—The nation’s greatest food 
products manufacturers’ con- 
tributed to this leadership. 
Such concerns as General Foods, 
Inc. Corn Products Refining 
Company, C. F. Mueller Com- 
pany, Clicquot Club, Best Foods, 
Inc, and Canada Dry, have 
given more linage to the Herald- 
Traveler than to any other Bos- 
ton newspaper. 


4—The Herald-Traveler has 


carried more exclusive food 
campaigns and has been on more 
two-paper schedules than any 
other Boston newspaper. 


5—The Herald-Traveler gained 
87,654 lines in food advertising 
in 1930. The second paper in 
volume lost 99,547 lines, and the 
third paper in volume gained 
only 1,552 lines. 


6—The Herald-Traveler’s total 
of 827,291 lines included no 
“special section” linage—noth- 
ing but regular schedules. 


. 

If the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating, these six facts cer- 
tainly are a “mouthful.” With- 
out doubt, nothing succeeds— 
even in adverse times — like 
success. We invite further in- 
vestigation. 


Figures by Media Records, Inc. 


Advertising representative : 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
New York Chicago 
Detroit Philadelphia 


For nine years the Herald- Traveler 
\ has been first in national advertising 
including all financial, automobile 
@ and publication advertising among 
Boston daily papers. 
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ON SKIN CULTURE 





Llastration from Physical Culture Magazine 


Beauty Hygiene is the phrase today—and that is the name of a fine service in 
Physical Culture Magazine. 


The magazine devotes an entire department each month to aid the cause of 
women eagerly searching for the secret of youth. This department is ably edited 
by Dorothy Cocks who explains the various lotions, astringents, creams, 
powders, exercises, diet and other knowledge which is essential to women who 
would be beautiful. 

Miss Cocks, who knows the beauty market from all angles, says—“make 
it directional.” You'll be interested in the way it is done. 


The purpose of this Beauty Hygiene service is twofold. Primarily, it is to 
inform the readers of Physical Culture Magazine of the modern scientific 
methods now advocated by leading dermatologists; and secondarily, to guide 
them to select the proper beauty preparations. 

If you haven’t seen a recent copy of Physical Culture Magazine with this 
Beauty Hygiene department, just write and ask us to send you one. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 
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Getting the Whole Farm Family | 
Interested in Wire Fence 


American Steel & Wire Company Aims Present Advertising Directly at 
the Farmer’s Wife 


IKE many another industrial or 

semi-industrial product, offhand 
there would seem to be little on the 
subject of fences and fence posts 
that would appeal to women. The 
problem of buying and constructing 
fences, it would appear at first 
glance, might conceiv- 


That is the primary reason why 
the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany finds it advisable this year to 
advertise steel fence directly to the 
woman on the farm. 

There is another and more ob- 
vious reason of course—the same 





ably be one of the few 
which really is of con- 
cern to males only. Yet 
the American Steel & 
Wire Company, in its 
farm-paper advertising 
for steel fence and 
fence posts, is appeal- 
ing to women. 

The average farm 
wife more often than 
not enters into the act- 
ual chores of the farm 
in a way that makes 
the proper fencing off 
of animals and so forth 
a subject of direct in- 
terest to her. In other 
words, personal contact 
with the actual care of 
the cows and pigs and 
chickens is not so re- 
motely connected with 
the life of the average 
farm wife as many of 
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worth w e 












Levemext — depends the carmag power of 
farmrog 
Truly — neglected fence lines are sot 
he 





the more optimistic of 
her city sisters un- 
doubtedly believe. The 








typical woman on the 
farm does real field 














work, in addition to her 
household duties. The 
somewhat routine expe- 
rience of having to drop her inside 
work in order to go out and corral 
the sow who has just escaped into 
the truck garden through the hole 
in the old fence is not so very 
comic toher. And insofar as proper 
fencing is a real solution to these 
and similar problems, to that ex- 
tent is she a mighty live prospec- 
tive reader of fence advertising. 
And this is especially true of fence 
advertising which sees these mat- 
ters exactly as she does. 





The Idea of Proper Fencing of Farms Is Being 


Made a Family Proposition 


75 


reason which underlies the adver- 
tising of automobiles and similar 
products in women’s magazines. 
This is the powerful influence 
which women have on all ques- 
tions relating to the betterment of 
the living standards of their own 
families. 

So American Steel & Wire ad- 
vertising this year will tell the 
farm woman (and, through her, 
continue to tell the farm man) 
how proper fencing can make 
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farming both easier and more 
profitable, for the wife as well as 
the husband. 

One interesting feature of the 
campaign is the follow-up plan 
which has been worked out. Each 
advertisement carries a coupon re- 
lating to a “blind” offer, worded 
as follows: 

We have a worth-while surprise 
for youne delightful and educa- 
tional gift that will provide many 
pleasant hours of profitable enter- 
tainment for every member of the 
family. Yours with our compliments 

—sent prepaid—if you will send us 

the coupon without delay. 

This type of somewhat ambiguous 
wording is used for the specific 
reason that the gift referred to is 
a form of game—a cardboard cut- 
out which, when put together ac- 
cording to instructions, allows the 
farmer to visualize the value of 
good fencing. If it were accurately 
and openly described as such, the 
company feels that many hundreds 
of responses would come from 
children and others interested only 
in getting the game itself, instead 
of from prospects. 

With the cutout the farmer (and 
his wife and his children) con- 
struct a typical well-fenced farm 
layout. With this visualization in 
mind, he can then use the same 
“props” and, by turning over the 
baseboard, proceed to lay out a 
model of his own farm, both as it 
is and as it might be. What is 
essentially a game is thus turned 
into a very concrete picture of what 
proper fencing means to any farm 
—and to the recipient’s farm in 
particular. 

Realizing the potential reader- 
interest that lies in the instruction 
sheet for such a cutout, the company 
also took advantage of that oppor- 
tunity to register its message of 
proper fencing. In other words, in- 
stead of merely enclosing a simple 
sheet with instructions for setting 
up the cutout printed thereon, a 
booklet was prepared, giving not 
only information about the cutout, 
but other facts as well, such as how 
to figure fence and post require- 
ments for different size fields. In 
this way a certain permanance of 
value was added to the instruction 
sheet and hence to the cutout it- 
self. 
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Looking at the entire campaign as 
a unit then, what the American 
Steel & Wire Company is really 
doing in its advertising this year 
is to make the question of the 
proper fencing of farms a family 
proposition—and thus bring in fac- 
tors of influence other than the 
mere male. This is done with ad- 
vertising aimed directly at women, 
plus a follow-up of interest to the 
entire family. The goal in sight is 
that potent type of consumer de- 
mand known as family influence, 
as differentiated from mere mascu- 
line influence. 


Whitman & Starr, New Busi- 


ness at Atlanta 

Russell R. Whitman, formerly presi- 
dent and publisher of the _ Atlanta 
Georgian-American, and Linton K. Starr, 
president of the Starr-Hager Service, 
Atlanta advertising agener, ave formed 
a public relations, advertising and pub- 
licity bureau at that city under the name 
of Whitman & Starr. hitman has 
acquired a half interest in the Starr- 
Hager Service as well as in the South- 
ern Newspaper Advertising Service, 
Inc., of which he becomes president. Mr. 
Starr will be vice-president and trea- 
surer of the Southern Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Service and will continue as 
president of the Newspaper Publishing 
Company. 


Advanced by International 
Business Machines 


L. H. Lamotte, formerly divisional 
sales manager of the tabulating machine 
division of the International Business 
Machines Corporation, has been made 
vice-president of that division. G. H. 
Armstrong, formerly assistant sales man- 
ager, has been made sales manager of 
that division. 

W. F. Titus has been placed in charge 
of the company’s newly established ser- 
vice department. 


Head McLain Organization 

Officers of the McLain Organization, 
Inc., Philadelphia ey © agency, 
are now as follows: W. R. McLain, pres 
ident; Karl Grzybowski, vice-president; 
John L. Michael, Jr., treasurer, and 
C. Elliott Barb, secretary. The McLain 
Organization is one of the two agencies 
formed to succeed the McLain-Sim pore 
Organization, the other being The Sir 
ers Company. 


N. W. Gregg Joins: Chicago 
World’s Fair Staff 


Norman W. Gregg, for the last four 
years director of publicity for the Chi- 
cago office of Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
has resigned to direct the promotion de- 
partment of the Century of Progress, 
Chicago’s World’s Fair in 1933. 
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Is the B 
anker 


Pulling again 


Reach him, win him, 


in 1931 with his own 
effective medium 


Who, in these post-depression 
times, is having a great deal to 
say about advertising? Who, in 
fact, is the man behind the ap- 
propriation, the man you often 
must sell? The Banker, isn’t it? 

The Banker is coming into 
clear focus as the man who, in 
1931 and 1932 and in the years 
to follow must be won over to 
advertising as a business force. 
From now on, he is going to be 


AIMERICAN 





st you? 


in the, foreground of most of 
the advertising and sales pic- 
tures the country over. 

Collectively, he controls the 
purse-strings of over 100,000 
business enterprises outside of 
banking: He is director or di- 
recting head of 50,000 of the 
country’s major industries, To 
reach him, sell him, win him 
over, advertisers must use his 
own publication. A line on 
your letterhead will bring a 
copy of it to your desk. 

Today, more than ever, “the 
Banker is in your picture.” 


BANKERS 


Alssociation 


JOURNAL 


Edited by James E. CLarx 
Atpen B. Baxter, Advertising Manager 


110 EAST 42nd STREET 


CHARLES H. RAVELL 
332 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


NEW YORK 


R. J. BIRCH & CO. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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—so says Mr. R. G. Pulver, Sales Promo- 
tion Manager of the John Bean Mfg. Co. 
Division of Food Machinery Corporation 














A 


—just awarded first prize for his hand of 
most valuable advertising qualities of 
The Farm Journal. 


“<Jt’s the showdown that counts,” K 


he says, offering a most convincing 
record of inquiries and sales results. 


Every space buyer would certainly welcome 0 
such a showdown of results from publications, 
to eliminate all bluffing, and costly errors. 


From his long experience with inquiries ob- J 
tained through The Farm Journal, Mr. Pulver | 
interprets still greater value to The Farm Jour- 
nal because of the high quality of subscribers. 


And he concludes, “I wager that this is the T 
hand most manufacturers would prefer to 
hold right up close to the waist-line when they 
want to be sure their ante comes back. 


“You don’t call with this hand in the game of 
selling, you bet the limit.” F 


“Perhaps this hand will suit you, too” 
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0 the Lamut’”’ 


Here is the winner’s hand— 


66 Lowest inquiry cost of any national 
A farm paper or class paper used by us. 
ce 


(Indicating readers’ dependence upon The 
Farm Journal for information and contact 
with source of supply.) 


‘ 66 Most sales per inquiry of any national 
Kz ng farm paper—a record that The Farm 
Journal has held for years with us. 


66 Inquiries are sound, showing real 
Queen interest, not curiosity. Each one offers 
good possibility of a sale. 


66 Inquirers have financial ability to 
Jack q fi ty 


buy after making the decision to buy. 


ae Prestige of The Farm Journal gains 
T en acceptance for manufacturers’ state- 
ments from this discriminating, higher 

type of prospects.” 


The Farm Journal 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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at +s cent per family 


HE national advertiser who is 

interested in stretching the buy- 
ing power of his advertising dol- 
lar to the limit can study rate and 
data books until the cows come 
home without finding another mag- 
azine or group of magazines that 
offer comparable national coverage 
at such an attractive price as The 
American Weekly. 

In fact, through the use of this 
magazine it is now possible for a 
national advertiser to concentrate 
his entire magazine appropriation 
in a single publication and reach 
one out of every four families in 
the whole United States. 

Distributed through the medium 
of seventeen great metropolitan 
newspapers, this, the mightiest of 
magazines, spreads _ throughout 
forty-eight states, concentrating its 
greatest force in the richest mar- 
kets and at the same time assuring 
real national coverage. 

At a cost of less than 4% cent per 
family The American Weekly ad- 
vertiser can reach 5,500,000 famil- 
ies with a full-page advertisement 
printed in four colors—a page 
more than twice the size of any 
other magazine page. 

An analysis of American Weekly 


circulation reveals these significant 
facts: 

The American Weekly concen- 
trates and dominates in 536 of 
America’s 812 towns and cities of 
10,000 population and over. 

In each of 185 cities, it reaches 
one out of every two families 
In 132 more cities, it reaches 40 
to 50% 
In an additional 102 cities, 
reaches 30 to 40% 
In another 117 cities, it reaches 
20 to 30% 
—and, in addition, nearly 2,000,000 
families in thousands of other 
communities, large and small, regu- 
larly buy The American Weekly. 

If you wonder why it is that this 
great magazine commands an army 
of readers almost twice as great as 
its nearest competitor, compare its 
editorial content with that of any 
other magazine on the newsstands 
today. 

It is the greatest magazine in the 
world because it is the most inter- 
esting magazine in the world. 

Significant also are the number 
and character of national adver- 
tisers who have found it profitable 
to include The American Weekly 
in their magazine appropriation. 

Where can you spend your ad- 
vertising dollar more effectively? 


Main dae ea dae 959 an See ee Avenue, New ALo City 


Branch Offices: Patmortve Bupc., Curcaco . 
aS "Mow apwock Buipc., Saw Francisco 


753 Bonnre Braz, Los ANGELES . 


11-250 Gewzrat Morors Buipc., Derrorr . 
. International Orrice Buoa., Sr. Louts 


101 Maagrerra Sr., ATtanta . 
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5 Wrnerror Sovazz, Bostow 


1138 Hanna Buve., CLEVELAND 
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in e Tourist Advertising Is the Sole 


Purpose of On-to-Oregon, Inc. 


\ Community Advertising Organization That Operates without a Paid 
Manager 


By Otto W. Mielke 


President, On-to-Oregon, Inc. 


\ JHEN On-to-Oregon, Inc., 

was organized,. Oregon al- 
ready had two effective community 
levelopment organizations. One of 
them—the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce—was, and is, primarily 
nterested in the industrial and 
mmercial development of the 


which its directors consider to be 
sound. Funds are raised by volun- 
tary subscription. Its officers and 
directors are elected for life, or 
until they resign, remove from the 
State, or are removed from office 
by the advisory council. The or 

ganization structure consists of 


aly 


concen- 


536 of - . - - - 
cities of community, and is doing an excep- seven directors, an advisory coun 
Pr. tionally good job of it. The State cil of fifty, and an unlimited mem- 
eaches Chamber of Commerce devotes it- bership. The organization was cre 
milies self primarily to building the farm ated by a self-appointed committee 
hes 40 population, and it too is very suc- of five, none of whom is on the 
ies, it essiul. But the so-called tourist board of directors, and who, having 
idvertising job has been more or fulfilled their function as organi- 
eaches less an orphan, and this is the work zers, have disappeared from the 
2.000.000 for which the organization which operating picture except as ad- 
of other | represent was created. visory council members. Those of 
alll, regu- On-to-Oregon, Inc., operates for us who were selected as directors 
Weekly the sole purpose of advertising had nothing to do with creating the 
that this Oregon, to the end that visitors organization, but are entirely re- 
an army may be invited and induced to ac- sponsible for its operation. 
great as ept the invitation. This corpora- Two of the objectives aimed at 
apare its tion has to do only with the raising by the committee which conceived 
t of any funds, and the expending of the organization were simplified 
erestands for advertising along lines operation and low overhead. One 
ne in the (ome . On-to- on bridle paths in a 
° scenic wonderland 
pst inter- R E ON bunting |i season| where 
rid. birds oat — are 
plencitul, of ches ts pour 
number and mate a catch idea of 4 vacation, then 
| adver- like this! oot ae 
profitable mee teed wateneene oo che enn. © 
Weekly seats magn ppt 
jation. ote een ot access 
your ad- ape 
ively? - want to liwe here 
lever were there «@ many 
opportunites for ambstious 
men and women 4s there are 
If Real Frsbing the kind you ve wday Come see tor yoursell this sumgner 
nly read about interests you pan eo% 10 come Mai! coupon for beaut: 
yme On-te-OntGon Or if golf on ever serated literature Oregon ipvites you 
green Courses. in sight of towering 
, snow-capped mountains boating On-to-( )REGON inc 
+ swemming in almost countless ’ 
crystal-clear lakes and streams } notated seine Gumee Sercede Gite ‘ 
moterime over 2700 miles of hard Portland Oregon 
> surfaced highways. with ever-chang-  Geariemen 
ing panoramas of inspiring scenery Please send me whenraed iersvure op Oregon 
brkoing through majestic forests Name —_ 
mbinge snow capped peaks riding Address 
 Bostox 
aetna Inquiries Are Invited But Are Not a Primary Objective of the 
Sr. Lous On-to-Oregon Campaign 
81 
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of its devices to attain this end was 
to select directors experienced in 
advertising, and who could devote 
enough of their time to the super- 
vision of the work of the organiza- 
tion to render it effective. Another 
device was to delegate as much of 
the actual functioning as possible 
to already existing professional or- 
ganizations, directly answerable to 
the board. An advertising agency 
does the actual advertising work. 
An accounting firm audits the ac- 
counts. Two banks are custodians 
of the funds. A small office, with 
an assistant secretary, plus fre- 
quent meetings of the board and 
an occasional meeting of the ad- 


visory council, constitute the or- 
ganization. 
In effect, it is the intent to save 


administrative expenses by put- 
ting the work on the shoulders of 
non-paid directors who do _ the 
work as a patriotic duty, plus the 
services of the various types of 
professional organizations required. 
On the directorate are two manu- 
facturers, who happen to be the 
two largest national advertisers in 
the State; two retail merchants, 
one of whom is the largest local 
advertiser and has recently been 
elected governor; one lawyer, 
closely identified with civic pro- 
jects; one capitalist, and one 
wholesale paper merchant—the last 
two being ex-presidents of the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce. 


The Employment of a Manager 


We are frequently asked if we 
do not intend to employ a manager. 
While it would seem that ordi- 
narily this should be the very first 
step, I doubt if it will be necessary 
for On-to-Oregon, Inc., to do so 
unless our situation changes very 
materially. Our method of oper- 
ating distributes among the direc- 
torate, the assistant secretary and 
the agency the burdens which 
would ordinarily be carried by a 
manager. Many of them are 
simply never taken up officially, on 
the grounds that they are irrelevant 
to our simple task of raising money 
by subscription and spending it for 
advertising. Then, too, we have 
not taken up any of the functions 
of already existing organizations. 
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For instance, all inquiries re- 
ceived are turned over to the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce, and 
are answered by that organization 
with its well-constituted informa- 
tion and follow-up departments, 
working in close co-operation with 
the On-to-Oregon office. Inquiries 
are invited, but are not sought as 
a primary objective. Rather it is 
the intention of our advertising to 
do a promotional and selling job 
in itself, so far as possible. 

Each month a four-page printed 
bulletin is mailed to members. This 
tells in the briefest possible man- 
ner dates of insertions of adver- 
tisements, lists of media, financial 
status, and in general reports the 
facts which a subscriber would 
naturally want to know. 

Perhaps the underlying idea of 
On-to-Oregon, Inc., has been to 
create a business organization, di- 
vorced from politics, and operated 
absolutely in the open, along lines 
which should merit an increasingly 
effective operation as time goes on 
The first year’s advertising ex- 
penditure will probably approxi- 
mate $150,000. We hope to increase 
this next year, but above this desire 
is the wish for a sustained effort, 
as we feel that building a com- 
munity is a long-range job, and the 
fruition of efforts in a program 
of this type is not fully realized 
immediately. 

Subscribers enrolled to date are 
approximately 800. Subscriptions 
in arrears are less than 2 per cent 
and it is estimated that more than 
99 per cent of the pledged amounts 
will be paid in 

National ie. newspapers 
and radio in. selected localities are 
all being employed. 

Two surveys have been mace 
The first one quizzed 2,000 typical 
citizens of the type that are an 
asset to any community. It was 
found that 80 per cent were born 
elsewhere, and that 55 per cent oi 
them came to Oregon as visitors, 
were impressed with the country 
and decided to remain or returned 
later to live. The other survey was 
an industrial investigation of lead 
ing business enterprises through- 
out the United States to eer 
their degree of knowledge of and 
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interest in the State of Oregon. 

Funds are raised entirely in 
Portland, which contains approxi- 
mately one-third of the population 
of the State. Advertising fea- 
tures any and all attractions of the 
State, wherever located, which are 


What Groucho Says 


At Least One Client Has a Heart 


AY, I’ve got one client who’s 
U got a heart. No, I ain’t gonna 
tell you who he is, you might try 
to get him away. Where’ve I 
been? I been down South for two 
weeks and this client worked it 
for me like a regular gentleman. 
Boss said nothing doing on a win- 
vacation for me, with Gent. 
Treas. shining up to French women 
on the Riviera. Fancy me pinch- 
hitting for Gent. Treas! 

Well, I told this client I couldn't 
get away. He wanted a confer- 
ence with Boss in it. Said he-was 
almost ready to appropriate for 
Summer of °31. Might not be 
ready to O. K. before he went to 
his place down South, but we could 
send the plan down there. Then he 
winked at me. Wink meant noth- 
ing to me. I could only see this 
guy catching sailfish along the 
Florida keys and me grinding away 
at home right through a cold 
February. 

Day we got the plan ready, we 
got a wire to send it to him in 
Florida. Sent it. Got this night 
letter addressed to the firm: 


PLAN VERY _ UNSATISFAC.- 
TORY STOP MUCH UPSET 
STOP MUST REJECT IT IN 
TOTO UNLESS REVISED AC- 
CORDING MY_ IDEAS _ STOP 
CANNOT COME NORTH FOR 
r'WO MONTHS OR MORE STOP 


ter 


Boss got the wire and came in 
my office with that bulgy-eyed 
scared look of his. “Groucho, 
you've gotta take the train for 
Florida tomorrow and fix this up. 
That plan is a wonder. I don't 
know what’s the matter with him, 
but you go and stay till you get 
that plan fixed up.” My heart was 
busted? Oh, yes! When I got 
home that night there was a wire 
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considered to possess the greatest 
appeal to prospective visitors. 

The first advertisements appeared 
in December. Results already ap- 
parent indicate an alert interest and 
are already proving a stimulus to 
community spirit. 


from that guy that read like this: 


WILL MEET YOU WITH CAR 
AT JAX AND MOTOR DOWN 
STOP WIRE WHEN. 


Then for the first time my thick 
mind tumbled to that wink I told 
you about. 

“Groucho,” sez he, when I got 
to Jax, “that plan is very bad. 
It'll take about two weeks of sail- 
fishing and such to fix it up.” 

Worked like the deuce fixing 
that plan up. What? Oh, yes, we 
changed it. Added Collier’s and 
Scribner's, and altered each piece 
of copy to the extent of at least 
three words. Took two weeks to 
do it, too. Ne plan was ever dis- 
cussed more than that one. Seri- 


ously? Sure thing. This guy does 
a lotta work down South in the 
winter. Took two or three hours 


to get to fishing ground and we 
discussed it all the way—going. 
Coming back we talked about fish. 
Great fellow. He really wanted to 
thresh the thing out, with plenty 
time to be sure it was right. 
When I got back—great glory 
for Groucho for putting a big, 
hard thing across. Yep, that’s one 
of the perquisites of the agency 
business, this trip South. ‘Bout 
once in ten thousand times you 
hafta take a trip where you wanta 
go. Pretty near the first time it 
ever happened to me. Great 
scheme, too. If you can discuss a 
campaign with a man who isn’t 
driven to death you'll get better 
judgment from him. I’m for get- 
ting O. K.’s down South in winter 
and in the Maine woods in sum- 
mer. 
Anyhow I’m gonna build a little 
shrine dedicated to this client. 
GroucnHo. 
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Food for 
Thought for the Food 
Industry 


HE expected has happened— 

chain-store growth in the food 
field and mergers among manufac- 
turers and wholesalers have caught 
the eye of Congress. The Senate’s 
food price investigating committee 
recommended—on March 2—that 
the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Department of Justice make a 
“careful scrutiny” of “an alarming 
tendency toward the monopolistic 
control” of the country’s food sup- 
ply by “a small group of powerful 
corporations and combinations.” 

The investigating committee 
found the presence and effect of 
monopolistic control to be most 
evident in connection with the 
prices of bread and milk. Here 
are some significant sentences from 
its report: 

“The committee finds that 
throughout the country there 
should be an immediate average re- 
duction of at least 1 cent per pound 
in the wholesale prices charged by 
the large baking corporations for 
their standard breads, and that a 
corresponding or greater reduction 
should be made in retail prices.” 

“The cost of selling and dis- 
tributing bread is too high and 
should be reduced.” 

“The committee is requesting the 
appropriate departments of the 
Government to observe price trends 
and competitive conditions closely 
during the coming months in order 
that information may be available 
as to whether the suggestions and 
recommendations of the committee 
are being fully carried out and 
whether the price reductions al- 
ready made are maintained.” 

“Tf existing laws are not suf- 
ficient to control the mergers and 
combinations in the public interest, 
the agencies above named (The 
Federal Trade Commission and the 
Department of Justice) should 
recommend to the Congress such 
remedial legislation as they deem 
necessary.” 

And still there is talk about the 
anti-trust laws being modified! 
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St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce Appoints F. M. Orchard 


Francis M. Orchard, vice-president of 
the Gardner Advertising Company and 
manager of its St. Louis office, has been 
appointed chairman of the _ publicity 
committee of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce. He succeeds R. Fullerton 
Place. 

Douglas V. Martin, Jr., manager of 
publicity and promotion of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, has been appointed vice- 
chairman. 


T ba . 
N. V. Clements Joins Denney 
Agency 
Norman V. Clements, formerly adver. 
tising manager of the Curtiss Aeroplane 
& Motor Company and the Curtiss-Wright 
Flying Service, New York, has joined 
the William H. Denney Company, Inc., 
as a member of the plan and copy de. 

partment. 


New Account to Ingalls- 

Advertising 

The F. T. Lord Polish Company, 
Cambridge, Mass., has appointed Ingalls- 
Advertising, Boston advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. Radio 
newspaper and outdoor advertising will 
be used in the New England district 


H. C. Kiefer Joins 


Bierwirth 
C. Kiefer, formerly with the 
art department of N. W. Ayer & Son, 


Morgan & 


Henry 


Inc., and, later, art director of Donovan- 
Armstrong, Philadelphia — advertising 
agency, has joined Morgan & Bierwirth, 
Inc., New York, advertising art, as 
visualizer and contact man. 


Mrs. D. Lutes Starts Own 


Business 


Mrs. Della T. Lutes, former house- 
keeping editor of Modern Priscilla and 
director of the Priscilla Proving Plant, 
has opened her own offices at 18 Park 
Drive, Brookline, Mass., as a consultant 
in household subjects to manufacturers 
and advertisers. 


S. A. Rutland with Canadian 
Gravure 

S. A. Rutland, formerly a member of 
the advertising department of the Ca 
dian Johns-Manville Corporation. Torot 
to, has joined the Canadian Gravure 
Company, Ltd., of that city, as sal 
representative 


Radio Account to Fred T. 
Bangs Agency 
The United Air Cleaner Corporatior 
Chicago, manufacturer of Sentinel radio 0 
receivers, has placed its advertising ac 


count with Fred T. Bangs & Company, 
advertising agency of that city. 
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¥ THAT Oakland is the third 
"7 DO largest market on the entire 


nine) y Oo u Pacific Coast? 

abe That the population of this rich 
Tord KNOW field is in excess of 461,000 
consumers ? 


That more than 1,500 industrial 
concerns are located here? 














That the annual factory payroll 
exceeds $69,000,000? 


That 46 per cent of the residents 








own their own homes? 


That Oakland was the only large 
Pacific Coast city to show a gain in 
retail trade last year? 


Jot down these facts, study them. 
Then ask yourself whether you, or 
any other national distributor, can 
afford to overlook this prosperous 
field during 1931. 











National Advertising Representatives: 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 


Los Angeles San Francisco New York 
Chicago Seattle 
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EXCERPTA 


from advertisements that have appeared 
in The New Yorker during the month of 


FEBRUARY 


‘ves 








IMPERIAL GIFT “ ‘Dizzy’, 
his boots agleam — presented 
Egypt to Victoria. He knew too, 
how to present himself—in pea 
green vest, odd breeches, po- 
lished pumps.” 


Propert’s Leather and Saddle Soap, 
Feb. 14, Page 73. 


VERBOTEN! 
on the Atlantic.” 


North German Lloyd, 
Feb. 21, Page 71. 


“No loitering 


SCINTILLANT ‘‘Myriad 
tiny points of flame dance and 
leap among the goblets 
tremble on the crystal drops of 
the candlesticks . . . in the bril- 
liance of the dinner plates. 
Candle-lit the radiant glassware 
calls forth wit and gaiety. In 
the atmosphere of light and 
laughter the dinner flows 
along. . e 

Fostoria, Feb. 14, Page 45. 


SACRED TRUST “‘N ob- 
lesse oblige!’ says the Duchesse 
de Nemours. “In Europe, women 
of title must fulfil their duty of 
being always lovely. . . . They 
guard their beauty as they guard 
their ancestral jewels.” 

Ponds Extract Co., Feb. 28, Page 31. 





COSMIC 

CUD CHEWING ‘‘i, 

would he view the strange p 

nomenon of the earth ty 

daily swallowing its milli 

only to belch them forth again 
Tudor City, Feb. 28, Page 


WITH INTENT ‘Not i 
ferent with a ‘je ne sais q 
either. The phrase annoys 
When we've racked our brai 
searched the markets and h 
ried our work-rooms to prod 
something different you may 
sure we can tell you exac 
what the difference is. 

L. P. Hollander Co., Feb. 21, Page 


ANTHROPOPHAGY ‘1; 
in Sumatra is not far differe 
from life in New York . . 
tiger preying on unsuspectil 
inhabitants, etc.” 

Publix Theatres, Feb. 28, Page ‘ 


SPOOKY “The rainy nigh 
when the wind’s in the eav 
. and you think, as you lo 
over your dog-eared library 
‘What a night for a murder! 
John Day (“The Best American M 
tery Stories of the Yea 


Feb. 28, Page 70. 
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STALGIA “The orchard 
your first home, with the 
ite picket fence beyond. . 

die, fluffy and small, and 
er bored with cameras. . . 
priceless snapshot of Barbara 
. these glimpses, gay and 


to life.” 


C. F. Rumpp & Sons, Inc., 
Feb. 21, Page 29. 


. 


p Hyg a 


range p 
rth tw 
;  millig 
th again 
28, Page 


ACK CARGO “Tonight 
hen the ‘Paris’ sails, she'll be 
rying coals to Newcastle.” 

Macy’s, Feb. 21, Page 3. 


UBBORN “That thing up 
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CHALLENGE ‘‘Go right 
ahead: Put down briefly the 
hard-boiled specifications that 
would be an ideal national ad- 
vertising medium for your own 
use.” 


Curtis Publishing Co. (Saturday 
Evening Post), Feb. 28, Page 35. 


PIED “She has applied her se- 
cret formula to one half of a 
woman demonstrator’s face . . 
who is in this office daily for 
your inspection. The other half 
has been left untouched and 
shows all the marks of a neg- 
lected complexion, wrinkles, 
freckles, lines.” 








Not d age ogre bene-up _ Elizabeth Lee, Inc., Feb. 14, Page 30. 
Sais (UB veration contraption has shore e 
nnoys @: me treed. No amount of 
uF 7 ddlin, puffin or blowin will get | HE SAID IT! “ ‘The Golden 
an } sound outen her. Thought Age never was the present age.” 
® pro’iebbe she'd fetch out a note or | Benjamin Franklin said that.” 
u may Bo, but no siree.” Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
1 exacll. Cole, Feb. 28, Inside Front Cover. Feb, 21, Page 30. — 
21, Page 
‘**The trade of advertising is now so near to 
: perfection that it is not easy to propose 
WY “Li any improvement.”’ 
7 Samuel Johnson 
ispectif ‘*The most interesting phase of agency work 
today is that it is still young enough to be 
, Page 4 making its own history. Its arteries have 
not hardened. An experiment of yesterday 
is a precedent of tomorrow.” 
: Roy Durstine 
y nigh 
1e eal THE ? 
you Joa 
ibrary} 
irder! 
Vea 25 WEST 45th STREET 


e 70. NEW YORK CITY 
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Here Are The Essentials 


for profitable returns 
from your advertising 


A community agriculturally rich, dotted 
with small towns, each supporting a wide 
diversity of industries. Such a county is 


York County, Penna. 


A leading industrial community in its state— 
fortified against the extremes of business 
trends by its many different enterprises 


THE YORK, PA. 


GAZETTE AND DAILY 


covers this trading territory 
completely and intensively 





We urge you to investigate 


HOWLAND & HOWLAND 


National Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
393 Seventh Ave. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Using the Latin American Air Mail 
to Build Business 


An American Manufacturer, by Sending Samples via Air Mail, 


Able to Steal a March on a British Competitor 


Assistant Secretary, 


Was 
By Gardner Harding 
National Foreign Trade Council 
and the River Plata region. There 


HE most valuable business 

factor in our air mail to Latin 
America right now is that more 
than 60 per cent of the service is 
operating twice a week or oftener. 
This means that the promise of the 
United States Post Office to 


more than 70 per cent of the mail 
from South America for the rest 
of the world originates and there a 
proportion almost as great of the 
trade of the continent is carried on. 





get a letter from New York 
or Chicago to Buenos Aires 
in eight days is backed up by 
a frequency of performance 


that is increasingly useful to 
business promoters in this 
country. 

Our margin over our 


rivals is thus well worth the fem 


Prince of Wales’ attention. 
Letters from London or 
Paris to Buenos Aires take 
nine days and only go once 
a week, although the French 
Aeropostale System, which 
makes this possible, is the 
fastest airplane service at 
present within the resources 
of our European competitors. 

The best our competitors 
can do, under present ar- 
rangements, is to break even 
with us in getting their mail 
to and from Rio de Janeiro, 


Santos, and other ports of 
srazil. Letters from New 
York, London, Paris and 


Berlin reach Rio de Janeiro 
in eight days, and Santos 








re ¢ ree 
‘ mee oreo 
Be 








and Sao Paulo in nine days, 
and the service is once a week on 
hoth sides. 

In Chile, on the other hand, we 
have the decided advantage of ar- 
riving in six or seven days in com- 
parison with the best London or 
Paris time of ten days. We also 
have even more marked advantages 
farther north on both coasts, but 
this is discounted by the fact, which 
sh vould be well known to all those 

o trade with Latin America, that 
th real battle for trade is in Brazil 


89 


Our mail service to Latin 
America carried more than 700,000 
pounds of air mail last year, and 
it is safe to say that at least half 
of it was directly connected with 
promotion and advertising. The 
service has opened up a new ac- 
cess to our fastest growing field 
of foreign business, and it is only 
just to state that the United States 
Post Office and the airway com- 
panies associated with it have, for 
one of the few times in American 
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history, got the jump on our com- 
petitors in a new field of trans- 
portation. They have established a 
supremacy which, if American mail 
users stand by it, will maintain its 
advantage for a long time to come. 
There are a great many com- 
plaints about the service, but a 
very large number of them are still 
due to lack of knowledge concern- 
ing how to make use of our new 
and efficient foreign air mail work. 
For instance, it is perfectly possible 
for an airplane letter and an ordi- 
nary letter mailed on the same day 
from New York to a big Ameri- 
can oil company in Venezuela to 
arrive in reverse English, the letter 
by ordinary transportation coming 
in a day or even several days ear- 
lier. The fact is that the service, 
though twice a week, departs on 
consecutive days, and the careless 
mailer may lose five days and get 
his air-mail letter to Venezuela in 
nine days for 30 cents per half 
ounce when it could go by steamer 
in seven days for 2 cents an ounce. 
The first thing that an air mail 
user to the Caribbean ports should 
do is to have his chief clerk line 
up the steamer schedules, especi- 
ally where good steamers run once 
a week, as to Venezuela, and set 
beside them the air mail departure 
times provided by the post office. 
Then he can use the air mail when 
he really needs it and when the ex- 
cessive postage is worth that and 
much more to his business. 
There is still another joker in 
the use of the air mail, in the hard 
meteorological fact that there are 
times in the winter that are not 
flying weather in the present state 
of our mastery of the science of 
aeronautics. The district where 
flying conditions are most fre- 
quently impossible is that large 
quadrangle bounded by Atlanta, 
Ga., Fort Worth, Texas, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and Boston, Mass. 
This explains the fact that while 
planes on the Latin’ American ser- 
vice south of Miami made a 99.7 
per cent schedule performance last 
year, the airplane service for the 
country at large made a_ schedule 
performance of a little less than 
96 per cent. The bearing of this 
fact on the foreign air mail is that 
it is on the trip from Chicago or 
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New York to Atlanta or Fort 
Worth, the take-off points for 
Panama and Mexico, respectively, 
that unavoidable delays may occur. 

_The man who mails his letter 
“just in time” is therefore court- 
ing the possibility in the winter that 
his letter may be delayed in the 
United States and miss the vital 
connection southward. The post 
office has therefore advised all 
users of the air mail to mail their 
letters twenty-four hours early, so 
that there can be no possible delay. 

The use of our air mail to Latin 
America, although inaugurated in 
a year of depression, has already 
become a standard feature of our 
promotion contacts south of us. 
Not long ago, for instance, an 
American manufacturer of cos- 
metics was planning to put in a 
new line with his distributors in 
Argentina and had prepared a mail 
campaign to support it. One day 
came the news from his London 
agent that his strongest English 
competitor was just about to launch 
a similar product by a similar cam- 
paign. The American manuiac- 
turer acted quickly; the samples 
were light and without more ado 
he sent them by the air mail. The 
result was that they were being 
distributed in Argentina before his 
British competitor’s samples had 
left London. 

The air mail has also been a po- 
tent factor in saving demurrage 
charges for American ships by its 
fast transmission of vital docu- 
ments, and is also used regularly 
by all American banks having 
transactions which require speed 
and certain transmission in a vol- 
ume of text not worth sending by 
cable. 

A prominent chemical firm in the 
Middle West has been the largest 
user recently of our air mail to 
Central America to transmit 
serums and highly concentrated or- 
ganic chemicals ordered by cable 
at short notice in disease infested 
areas. It has also been worth 
while for manufacturers of sugar 
machinery to advertise to their 
Latin American clients their will- 
ingness to supply vital parts in fast 
air mail time. The cost is great, 
but when the saving is one of thou- 
sands of dollars a day it is worth it. 
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In Times Like These You 
Can’t Afford to Guess--- 


HEN orders are rolling in faster 

than you can fill them, and every- 
thing is rosy—then maybe you can af- 
ford to experiment a little with your ad- 
vertising—try out a few hunches—satisfy 
a few personal preferences. 


—but not these days. Few advertisers can 
afford any expensive mistakes this year. 
Every dollar of the old appropriation must 
do its bit—which means it must be spent 
in the right place. 


Shrewd merchandisers in the Los Angeles 
Market this year will be guided by the fact 
that for the past eight years more advertis- 
ers have used more space in The Los 
Angeles Evening Herald than in any other 
Daily newspaper on the Pacific Coast. Par- 
ticularly is this true of local advertisers— 
merchants familiar with the field and 
schooled by experience in placing their ad- 
vertising where it pays best. 


Any Schedule Designed to Cover Los Angeles Should 
Begin With The 


LOS ANCELES 
EVENING HERALD 
Representatives 
New York Chicago 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY JOHN H. LEDERER 
342 Madison Ave. 326 Madison 

Detroit San Francisco 
RAY MILLER A. J. NORRIS HILL 
General Metors Bidz. Hearst Bids. 








as a mmae WHY TaAT Treva TAT n® 








sows Ee 


it is on the trip from Chicago or 


sands of dollars a day it is worth it. 
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National Outdoor Bureau 
Elects 

At the annual meeting of the National 
Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc., M. 
Botsford, vice-president and ‘general 
manager of the Botsford-Constantine 
Company, Norman W. Geare, president 
of Geare-Marston, Inc., and Shelley E 
lracy, president of Tracy-Locke-Dawson, 
Inc , were elected members of the board 
of directors. All other officers and di- 
rectors were re-elected. 

Officers of the Bureau are: Henry T. 
Ewald, president, Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, ‘chairman of the board; George C 
Sherman, George C. Sherman Company, 
president; F. T. Hopkins, vice-president 
and general manager; . Gilhofer, 
vice-president and Western manager; 
red J. Ross, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Inc., treasurer; R. P. Clayberger, trea- 
surer. Calkins & Holden, Inc., secretary; 
Daniel Volkmar, assistant treasurer, and 
M. A. Sherman, assistant secretary. 

These officers, with the exception of 
Mr. Volkmar and M. A. Sherman, to- 
gether with the following, were re-elected 
to the board of directors; Harrison At- 
wood, vice-president, McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.; Ernest E. Dallis, Johnson- Dallis 
Company; H. S. Gardner, president, 
Gardner Advertising Company, Inc.; 
B. B. Geyer, president, The Geyer Com- 
pany; William H. Johns, president, Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc.; 
Gilbert Kinney, vice-president, J. Walter 
Thompson Company; Stuart O. Landry, 
president and treasurer, The Chambers 
Agency, Inc.; H. {cCann, president, 
McCann- Erickson, Inc. ; Eugene Mc- 
Guckin, president, The Eugene Mc- 
Guckin Company; William D. McJunkin, 
president, McJunkin Advertising Com- 
pany; George Harrison hs ay president 
George Harrison Phelps, Inc., and Stan- 
ley Resor, president, I ‘Walter Thompson 
Company. 


“The New Jersey Sportsman” 
Starts Publication 


The New Jersey Sportsman is the 
name of a new monthly publication which 
is being published by The New Jersey 
Sportsman, Inc., at 38-40 Clinton Street. 
Newark, N. J. Frederick W. Woodhull 
is president of the company publishing 
the new magazine and J. Clifford Wood- 
hull, Jr., is secretary and treasurer. The 
publication is about 8% by 11 inches in 
page size. 


To Represent “Berliner 
Tageblatt”’ 


Berliner Tageblatt, Berlin, Germany, 
has appointed Richard T. Marquart as 
its United States representative, with 
offices at 415 Lexington Avenue, New 
York. 


Pump Account to Lethrige 


The Air Way Pump Company, Chi- 
cago, has placed its advertising account 
with Lethrige, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city. Farm papers and business 
publications in the marine. lumber and 
construction fields will be used. 


Westinghouse Merchandising 
Department Reorganized 


Following the recent appointment of 
Allen as commercial vice-president 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mig 
Company, the merchandising department 
of that company has been reorganized 
This department is now responsible for 
all products sold for the home. It has 
been divided into two divisions, one 
under M. C. Morrow, sales manager, 
and the other under F. R. Kohnstamm 
director of merchandise. 

The followin appointments have beer 
made in Mr. orrow’s division: C. D 
Taylor, refrigerator sales manager: R 
L. Duval, large appliance sales mar 
ager; R. E. Imhoff, small appliance sales 
manager; R. "B. Austrian, manager of 
retail distribution; R. C. Cosgrove, mar 
ager of rural distribution, and Marsha 
Adams, sales promotion manager. 

In Mr. Kohnstamm’s division th« a 
lowing assistant directors of merchan 
have been appointed: Reese Mille 
ranges, appliances, water heaters and 
farm lighting, and J. F. O’Donnell, re. 
frigerators, fans and vacuum cleaners 
L. W. Staunton has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the merchandise 
department, under Mr. Kohnstamm. 

. C. Rypinski, formerly manager of 
the radio department, has been appointed 
assistant to the commercial vice-presi- 
dent. He will continue to make his 
headquarters at New York. Headquar- 
ters of the merchandising department 
will be at Mansfield, Ohio. 


R. K. Lowry Joins Hartman 
Furniture 


Russell K. Lowry, formerly sales pro 
motion and advertising manager of the 
retail stores division of Montgomery 
Ward & Company, Chicago, has joined 
the Hartman Furniture & Carpet = 
pany, of that city, as second vice- 
ident and publicity manager. He su 
ceeds Adolf Drey, who has been mail 
associate merchandise manager. 





Advertisers Name 
Committee Heads 


Herbert V. Prochnow, First Uni 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, has 
been appointed chairman of the prograr 
committee for the 1931 convention of the 
Financial Advertisers Association, to be 
held at Boston, from September 14 to 17 


Financial 
Convention 


Loud Speaker Account to 
Donnelley 


The Rola Company, Cleveland, manu 
facturer of loud speakers for radios. has 
appointed The Lee E. Donnelley Com- 
pany, advertising agency of that city. t 
direct its advertising account. Business 
papers and-direct mail will be used 


Appoints E. H. Brown Agency 

The Newman Products Company, (|! 
cago, has appointed the E. H. Brown 
Advertising Agency, of that city, t 
direct its advertising account. 
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Don’t Underestimate 


the Value of the Banker's 
Opinion of Your--- 


Compa Ny—when prospective dealers 


ask his advice or financial help. 


Securities—when bank customers ask 


for safe, profitable investments. 


Product—when the average citizen 
asks his banker, “What do you think 
about a af 





Molding bankers’ opinions is a task that 
can be accomplished at a low cost 
through The Burroughs Clearing House 


(he Burroughs 


Clearing House 


SECOND BouULEVARD AT BURROUGHS AVENUE, DETROIT 
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37,196 Families --- Home Debvered 
Coverage 36,498 Famibes 


or 98.1% 


COVERAGE 


SPOKANE ———> th 





Spokane Ranked as One of Four 5 


According to latest report of a nation- 
ally recognized business service forecast 
bureau, “‘Spokane ranks among the four 
best cities in the United States as offer- 
ing the most favorable immediate sales 
possibilities, based upon current sales 
and credit forecast. The picture for 
the entire Pacific Northwest is good, 
although other cities do not rank up 
top with Spokane.” The latest Fed- 
eral Reserve report shows Spokane de- 
partment store sales for January com- 
pared with last year beat every city 
except one in the Twelfth Federal 
Reserve District. 


An exhaustive 1930 automobile sales 
survey reveals that the sale of new 
cars in the Pacific Northwest, 1930 
compared with 1929, was 1/10 better 


than for the U. S. In the Spoka 
Country Market new car sales 19 

were only 9% under 1928. Based up 

counties credited to each of the fo 

Major Markets of the Pacific North 

west by “‘A Study of All Americairhaustive 
Markets,"* 11 months’ sales of passengamines show 
automobiles were as follows: Seatt 

Market, 14,254; Spokane Market, 13,510 

Tacoma Market, 5,896; Portland 

ket, 17,852, the Spokane Market 2 
counting for 35% as many sales as th 

other three markets combined. In 

the percentage of [passenger car reg@, 
trations to families in the 

Country leads 47 states. 


Over $72,000,000 was spent in t 
Spokane Country during 1929 for autd 
mobiles, accessories and gas. 


Send for 1930-31 Edition, ““MARKET FAC{OUT T. 
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SUBURBAN TERRITORY 










- --- 100 Miles --- 72,486 Fomilies --- 
11606 Home Delvered 71,299 Families 
ans) St 
al or 98.4% 


COVERAGE 
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»hifales Pacific Northwest 
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ny Cars as Other 3 Major Markets Combined 
RONICLE—91 Subscribers for Every 100 Passenger Cars 












he Spokanfi&o31 is not expected to equal 1929, the 
sales 19¥menerally recognized favorable condi- 
Based upomgions compared with other sections in- 
of the foullicate good business in the Spokane 
‘ific NortlCountry during the present year. An 


xhaustive survey covering 33 major 
amines showed that even 1930 sales were 
1% greater than the average for 1926 
G0 1929 inclusive. 















THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
‘nd SPOKANE CHRONICLE— 
4,424 (January Net Paid) Circu- 

ation, 86% UNduplicated— 
408 02,247 Urban Families: A survey 
povering 22,685 families in Spokane and 
61 Spokane Country towns revealed 
hese facts: Combined 94,424 circulation 
8% UNduplicated; REVIEW and 
HRONICLE home-delivered coverage 


ent in t 
19 for autd 


‘ 


as. n 


T FACIOUT THE SPOKANE COUNTRY” ive wo 


ities in U.S. for Immediate Sales 


of Spokane metropolitan area is 98.19; 
Coverage Spokane and 354 towns within 
100 miles is 98.4%—truly an unbeatable 
coverage of a market well worth win- 
ning completely, where THE SPOKES- 
MAN-REVIEW and CHRONICLE as 
advertising media alone do the job. 





aS! | 
Ne Pacric Nonmwesr Dew Fao, I 
COWLES PUBLICATIONS 


WAS ENGTON FARMER, ORE- 
GON FARME DAHO FARMER 
—Over 110, 000 Net Paid Circula- 
tion. 83% UNduplicated with Any 

Other Single Farm Paper—In a Field 
with Farm Buying Power 41% Above 
tion's Average. 
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our readers . 
changed 
our name ‘ 





end FINANCIAL - 
MANAGEMENT ae 











crit 
, O of CREDIT MONTHLY readers “are ae 


responsible for the financial management of their compe- - 
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Dehorning the Sherman Act 


Government Commission to License Trade Agreement, Such as Has Been 
Proposed, Would, Perforce, Have to Control Competitive Advertising 


By Roy W. Johnson 


HE current dissatisfaction with 

the Sherman Act on the ground 
that it prevents any effective “con- 
trol of production” by co-opera- 
tion among producers, is amply set 
forth in an article by Isaac F. 
Marcosson in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post for February 21, under 
the title, “What Price the Sher- 
man Law?” Mr. Marcosson is a 
journalist of conspicuous ability, 
and his presentation of the argu- 
ments from this point of view is 
forceful and comprehensive. Bas- 
ing his discussion upon the com- 
paratively safe ground of the con- 
servation of natural resources—oil, 
lumber and copper—Mr. Marcos- 
son constructs what is in all prob- 
ability as good a case against the 
anti-trust laws as can be contrived. 
Those who wish to know at once 
the worst that can be said about 
the Sherman Act are respectfully 
directed to that article as source 
material. 

There is hardly any occasion to 
review the argument here, or to 
criticize it. In one instance, how- 
ever, I think that Mr. Marcosson 
has made an error that should be 
corrected—when he quotes Ex- 
Attorney General Wickersham as 
saying: “I defy anybody to read 
the 16,000 words of the Tobacco 
Trust and Standard Oil decisions 
and form even a vague idea of 
what is a reasonable restraint of 
trade, or what is unreasonable.” 
Attorney Generals of the United 
States do not talk like that; at 
least not in public, from the same 
platform with the President. 

Mr. Marcosson is evidently quot- 
ing here from an address delivered 
by Gilbert H. Montague before the 
New York Bar Association. What 
Mr. Montague said was this: 
“Speaking in 1912 from the same 
platform with President Taft and 
Attorney General Wickersham, one 
of the leaders of the New York 
Par, declared : ‘I defy,’” etc. Which 
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is a quite different matter. It is 
hardly fair to Mr. Wickersham 
to send him thundering down the 
corridors of time with any such 
official comment on the reasoning 
of a Chief Justice of the United 
States. 

On the whole, however, Mr. 
Marcosson’s article is a fair and 
cogent summary of the arguments 
against the uncertainties and ambi- 
guities arising from the interpreta- 
tion of the Sherman Act. But, 
curiously enough, the article rather 
signally fails to live up to its ad- 
vance notices. The author is too 
wise in the ways of men to join 
in with the extremists who want 
the law repealed, or even with the 
more modern objectors who have 
visions of amendment and “clari- 
fication.” 

“All right-thinking men _ will 
agree,” he says, “that actual repeal 
of the Sherman Law is inadvisable. 
In a larger sense, it must stand 
as a moral force. The quarrel is 
with its failure to conform to the 
evolution in our economic life.” 


What's the Remedy? 


What, then, is the remedy sug- 
gested in conclusion of the whole 
matter? Why simply, in plain 
terms, our old friend, Government 
regulation. As Mr. Marcosson 
delicately and somewhat vaguely 
puts it: “Some form of bipartisan 
Federal commission, named by the 
President under Act of Congress 
should be vested with authority to 
approve trade agreements affect- 
ing price and production consistent 
with the public interest.” Like 
everybody else who attempts to 
study the problem impartially and 
as a whole, he is driven to the con- 
clusion that the only alternative to 
the principle expressed in the Sher- 
man Act is the heavy hand of Gov- 
ernment regulation. However the 
wind may be tempered to the shorn 
lambs through the medium of eu- 
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phemistic phraseology, that is what 
it boils down to in the end. 

It is pleasant, to be sure, to 
dream of “some sort of commis- 
sion,” functioning in a rarefied at- 
mosphere above and beyond poli- 
tics, which shall benevolently grant 
permission to do what seems de- 
sirable and thereupon relinquish 
jurisdiction, vanishing into some 
hypothetical limbo until its services 
are again in requisition. It is pleas- 
ant also to dream of “controlling 
production” on a purely voluntary 
basis, by agreement and co-opera- 
tion, without coercion or supervi- 
sion, and without interfering with 
the rights of individual initiative 
and independent action. These, 
however, are the cloud-capped tow- 
ers and gorgeous palaces of pure 
illusion, quite unrelated to the rude, 
practical, concrete world of men 
and events. 


A “Commission” Would Lead to 
Government Control 


Asking Congress to provide 
“some sort of commission” for the 


purpose of licensing trade agree- 
ments is simply asking the camel 
of Government regulation to stick 


its head inside the tent. As the 
power to tax involves inevitably the 
power to destroy, the power to 
license involves the power to super- 
vise and regulate. This is inevi- 
table, because the right to license 
is meaningless if the agreement 
can be violated at will. If the 
Government is to endorse trade 
agreements as to prices and pro- 
duction, it cannot avoid the ex- 
ercise of authority to see that the 
prices are adhered to and the pro- 
duction is not exceeded. In the 
end, the thing simply means Gov- 
ernment regulation of private bus- 
iness. Such proposals as that of 
the lumber industry, that “in case 
of approval by the commission the 
Government’s remedial action be 
limited to civil suit for dissolution” 
simply belong in the realm of 
Through the Looking Glass. 

As I have said before, you can- 
not “control” production without 
controlling it; without exercising 
some sort of police power from 
some source which shall insure 
obedience and prevent new produc- 
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ers from invading a prosperous 
field. You cannot control produc- 
tion either, without adopting some 
means or other for apportioning or 
dividing it up, and_ establishing 
definite limits to the amount of 
business that each producer shall 
do. So long as all this remains on 
the plane of the abstract, it may 
sound attractive, but the moment it 
becomes a practical question in the 
concrete as to who is going to ex- 
ercise the authority for a particu- 
lar industry, and how, it bristles 
worse than a porcupine. In spite 
of the unquestioned improvement 
in business ethics, and the develop- 
ment of the quality that Walter 
Lippmann calls disinterestedness, 
the time has not arrived (nor will 
it arrive) when business men will 
not give their own interests prece- 
dence over those of their competi- 
tors. And if the interests of the 
big toads in any industrial puddle 
are not to thrive at the expense of 
the smaller fry, the job of super- 
vision and regulation must simply 
be turned over to some outside, im- 
partial authority that is equipped 
to deal with it. The only authority 
so equipped is the Government 
trade associations, chambers of 
commerce and industrial juntas of 
one sort or another can advise and 
recommend, plead, exhort and con- 
vince. But when it comes to con- 
straining the individual, even for 
his own good and the good of the 
industry, that, my lords and gen- 
tlemen, is another matter. 
Furthermore, it is plain enough 
that any effective control of pro- 
duction in a competitive industry 
must involve as a necessary corol- 
lary certain restrictions upon sales 
promotion effort and advertising— 
particularly advertising. If a man- 
ufacturer cannot exceed his quota 
of production without breaking 
faith with his industry or incur- 
ring the serious displeasure of 
some commission at Washington, 
he will certainly be impelled to 
keep his advertising within bounds 
If all that any manufacturer could 
expect would be a certain percent- 
age of increase next year, which 
would maintain him in the same 
relative position in his field, I fancy 
there would be considerable of a 
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bear movement in advertising ap- 
propriations. 

Indeed, it is a little hard to see 
how we can have any really effec- 
tive control of production in these 
competitive fields without exercis- 
ing a similar general control over 
sales efforts and advertising. In 
justice to all of the producers in 
the field, it would seem that the 
advertising budget of any one of 
them ought to be submitted for ap- 
proval to the same commission, 
cortes or junta that apportioned 
the production. And not the ad- 
vertising budget only, but the plan 
and copy as well. Think, for ex- 
ample, what would happen to a 
delicately balanced and adjusted 
apportionment, if one of its com- 
ponents suddenly and_ without 
warning let loose another Amos 
n’ Andy on an unsuspecting mar- 
ket! No, if the scheme is to be 
really successful we shall have to 
control the public demand better 
than that. The mere whims and 
caprices of popularity cannot be 
permitted to stampede the reserva- 
tion. Advertisers and advertising 
agents will have to be put under 
bonds to keep the peace in this 
matter of stirring up public prede- 
lictions. 

In particular, the traditional 
function of the advertising agency 
—the creation of new advertisers— 
will have to be restrained. New 
producers cannot be permitted to 
enter the field and upset the status 
quo. Producers already in the 
market must not be tempted into 
sinful excesses so that they exceed 
their quotas. The watchful eye 
of the apocryphal commission 
must be vigilant to prevent the 
bootlegging of advertising ac- 
counts. The only logical and ef- 
fective method of dealing with the 
situation would be to prohibit the 
solicitation of any new accounts at 
all without a certificate of reason- 
able necessity (or something) is- 
sued by the commission. New and 
fertile merchandising ideas will 
simply have to be submitted to 
Washington before they are whis- 
pered into the ear of the blame- 
less and innocent producer. 

And by the same token, publish- 
ers must be restrained from reck- 
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less solicitations. Producers sim- 
ply must not be induced to invade 
new markets without the warrant 
of authority, or to upset the equi- 
librium by special appeals to groups 
or classes of the public. The same 
applies, of course, to direct-mail 
campaigns. Shall we come to the 
point where a certificate of neces- 
sity from the Production Com- 
mission is required before a mail- 
ing of circulars will be accepted 
by the post office? 

Fantastic and absurd? Certainly 
But the very absurdity of it sim 
ply goes to show that when you 
once start upon a modification of 
the principle of industrial liberty 
embodied in the Sherman Act. it 
is extremely difficult to see where 
you are going to stop. It is idl 
to talk about controlling produ 
tion without at the same time con- 
trolling demand, and to control de- 
mand involves the infringement of 
rights in a dozen different direc 
tions, with no logical end to the 
tyranny. 

Mr. Marcosson is quite right in 
concluding that the Sherman Act 
had better be left alone, and in 
perceiving that the only alternative 
by way of exemption from its pro- 
vision is Government regulation of 
private business. On the other 
hand, as I tried to indicate a 
week, the principle expressed in t 
law is sufficiently elastic to enal Hl 
the courts to modify and liberalize 
its interpretation and application 
so as to serve the public interest 
under changing conditions, and the 
courts have done exactly that 
Comparatively few business men 
realize, I think, how far the courts 
have already gone in the direction 
of liberalizing the law in order to 
meet the legitimate requirements 
of business. 


Appointed by 


Oliver Farm Equipment 
James §. Witmer, for the a ten 
years sales manager of the J. ase 
Company, Racine, Wis., has ie ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of the 
Oliver Farm Equipment Company, Chi 
cago. Mr. Witmer originally joined the 
Case company in 1902, leaving in 1912 
to become sales manager of the old 
Rumely Products Company, and retur 
ing to Case three years later as a branch 
manager. 


J. S. Witmer 
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3 REASONS 


WHY HOME & FIELD SHOWS 
8 0 °/ increase in 

O circulation 

75 7 increase in 

O advertising 


FOR MARCH 1931 


(over march 1930) 


@ 1 Editorial Appeal—brilliant, 
authoritative, stimulating, new. 


@ 2 Circulation—accurately keyed to 
responsive class homes in most 
desirable areas. 

@ 3 Advertising Acceptance—an 
amazingly favorable reaction 
by advertisers and agents ex- 
pressed verbally and by contract. 


WATCH HOME & FIELD 


watch it grow—watch it develop 


Home & FIELD 


572 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
LAURENCE A. WEAVER, Business Manager ARTHUR H. SAMUELS, Editor 
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Pick a public that’s 








AN OPEN 


LETTER TO THE 


CLEAR-THINKING 


BUSINESS MEN OF AMERICA..THIRD OF A SERIES 


Check this statement in 1932 Y 


For those purchasers of advertising 
space who are scanning the busi- 
ness horizon today more keenly 
than ever before, we submit: 

That there are plenty, yes hosts 
of good customers left for those 
businesses that appeal directly to 
the great central class of respon- 
sible men and women—people of 
sane mind, steady income and un- 
shaken faith in the future. 

The year 1931 is a time to take 
the new world as it now is, to base 
promotion policies on reason, to act 
with vigor and despatch and com- 
mon sense. A year of unusual op- 
portunity for many. But—no loafers 
need apply, no comets wanted, no 
conclusion-jumpers taken! 

The recent “public relations” of 
The Literary Digest should be of 
special interest now to advertisers 
in search of a .buying, growing 
market. Through its nation-wide 
polls, its regular radio-news broad- 
casts and its millions of mailings to 
telephone subscribers, The Digest 


has grouped its own public of 


i a ae oe ae oe 


alert and active families—proved 
responsive to advertising because 
their subscriptions were secured by 
Good listeners. 

Almost without exception, The 


advertising. 


Digest’s subscribers buy for one 
year only, or less. 


The Literary Digest, be it said, 
enjoys the distinction of receiving 
the largest magazine revenue in 
the world from its subscription and 
news-stand sales. Here is a public 
that’s buying now, a public whose 
living standards continue to rise 
even in times of national stress. 

In 1930, net paid circulation av- 
eraged 77,000 copies a week in 
excess of 1929 and 50,000 copies a 
week in excess of the 1,400,000 figure 
guaranteed to advertisers. And for 
the first three months of this year, 
The Digest will total 200,000 copies 
a week over that same guaran- 
teed figure! Here is a great and 
growing public of constant readers 

The Digest has a higher percent- 
age of renewals than any other 
magazine of large circulation. Add 
to that the fact that The Digest's 
reader interest and reader influ- 
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buying—and growing 
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ence increased amazingly straight 
through the recent storm, and you 
begin to realize the advertising op- 
portunity now open to businesses 
that intend to write up-curves into 
their records. 


Go to this responsible 


sound, 





“The Literary Digest is 
known to students of the 
publishing business as the 
sounding-board of American 
opinion. No other periodical 
in history has held a simi- 
lar place. Time after time, 
its finger laid on the pulse 
of the people has been the 
one true index of national 


sentimeny.” 





The Literary Digest is close to 
the life of the times, offering im- 
mediate national publicity to the 
advertiser who has a message of 
immediate national interest. it goes 
to press only seven days before de- 
livery—thus having the speed of a 
weekly newspaper, plus its power 
as the leading news magazine. 
The Digest enters the best mil- 


public with sound reasons for 
buying your product, for accept- 
Readers of The 
Digest intend to live well this year, 
Their 
favor and friendship now are es- 


ing your service. 
next year and every year. 


sential to business advance. 


lion homes with telephones, a mar- 
ket which buys, two-thirds of all 
advertised commodities—and buys 
them first. The Digest reaches 
36% of all families with incomes 
of $10,000 and up. Its list of sub- 
scribers is a roster of ready buyers 
in the upper income brackets. 

For 1931, advertisers buy a guar- 
anteed average circulation of at 
least 1,400,000 preferred prospects. 


The literary Digest 
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CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


The Daily Business Newspaper of the Central West 
anc 


THE CHICAGO EVENING POST 


Chicago’s Preferred Home Newspaper 


announce the appointment of 


National Advertising Representatives 


for both newspapers 


z 


Western Representative 


JOHN H. CONWAY 


Director of Advertising, Chicago Journal of Commerce 


Eastern Representative 
FRANK B. GRISWOLD 
44 Broad Street, New York HAnover 2-6442 


March 2, 1931 
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Harvard Advertising Awards 
for 1930 


Bok Prize Winners Are Announced at Harvard Dinner 


By William A. Hart 


Director of Advertising, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


[EpiroRIAL Note: Presentation 
of the Harvard Advertising 
Awards for 1930 was made at 
Cambridge, Mass., last week. Ad- 
vertisements receiving individual 
awards and advertisements from 
campaigns winning awards have 
been reproduced in the March issue 
of Printers’ INK MONTHLY, 

The members of the Jury were: 
John Bianchi, The Merrymount 
Press, Boston; Neil H. Borden, 
associate professor of advertising, 
Harvard Business School; Walther 
Buchen, president, The Buchen 
Company, Chicago; Bennett Chap- 
ple, vice-president, The American 
Rolling Mill Company, Middle- 
town, Ohio; Melvin T. Copeland, 
professor of marketing, Harvard 
Business School; William A. Hart, 
lirector of advertising, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Wilmington, Del. ; J. C. McQuiston, 
advertising manager, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Henry B. Quinan, art direc- 
tor, The Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany, New York; G. R. Schaeffer, 
advertising manager, Marshall 
Field & Company, Chicago; G. 
Lynn Sumner, president, The 
G. Lynn Sumner Company, Inc., 
New York; Roland S. Vaile, pro- 
fessor of marketing, University of 
Minnesota; Paul B. West, adver- 
tising manager, National Carbon 
Company, Inc., New York.] 


TH first of the year is inven- 
tory or stock-taking time for 
husinesses that cannot main- 
tain a “perpetual” inventory—why 
not for advertising ? 

Perhaps that is one of the things 
that Edward W. Bok had in mind 
when he made possible the Har- 
vard Advertising Awards. Any- 
way, the spacious Baker Library at 
the Graduate School of Business 
\dministration of Harvard Uni- 


most 


versity resembled a great “stock 
room” literally filled with row 
after row of display boards on 
which were posted over 10,000 ad- 
vertisements that had been sub- 
mitted for consideration of the 
jury. 

Although the actual number of 
advertisements entered for review 
this year was slightly less than the 
previous year, the number of con- 
cerns that submitted material was 
greater. 

The display racks contained the 
work of the year just closed, to be 
reviewed and evaluated so that 
some of the most outstanding could 
be selected for place in the perma- 
nent “stock bins.” Truly, the mem- 
bers of the jury, as they passed 
along one row and back another 
with pads and pencils in hand, re- 
minded one in every way of the 
function of stock taking at inven- 
tory time. 


How First Day Was Spent 


After getting organized promptly 
on the morning of January 29, the 
jury spent the entire first day in 
viewing and studying everything 
that was submitted, and then some, 
for there was an adjoining room 
filled with individual advertise 
ments that had been clipped by 
members of the staff of the Har- 
vard Business School. 

The miles that were walked— 
up one aisle and back another—the 
hours of concentrated effort by 
men weighed down with a sincere 
desire to do justice to the task, and 
a service to the cause of improved 
advertising, is a human-interest 
story by itself. This is supposed 
to be a report of the high spots 
of the deliberations of the jury 
and the results thereof—and that it 
shall be. 

For distinguished contemporary 
services to advertising is the classi 
fication of the first, and perhaps 
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the most conspicuous of the eleven 
awards. 

This the jury voted unanimously 
should go for 1930 to Frederick C. 
Kendall, publisher of Advertising 
and Selling, “for having the cour- 
age to open the pages of his maga- 
zine to controversial subjects of 
vital importance to advertising and 
presenting both sides fairly ; for at- 
tacking the use of paid testimonials 
which were endangering the whole 
fabric of advertising; and for 
founding Advertising Arts, thereby 
presenting a medium for the ex- 
pression of art in business.” 


How Five Individual Awards 
W ere Chosen 


In the group for distinguished 
individual advertisements there 
were five awards to be made. Each 
juror was charged with the re- 
sponsibility of selecting out of the 
entire display those individual ad- 
vertisements which he felt merited 
review by the jury as a whole 
This insured consideration for ad- 
vertisements that were submitted 
‘ as integral parts of campaigns as 
well as those whose original spon- 
sors considered them as outstand- 
ing on one score or another, and 
also for advertisements that had 
been clipped by the Business 
School staff. 

Hundreds of good advertise- 
ments were thus studied by the en- 
tire jury. Unless an advertisement 
was favored by at least two mem- 
bers it was not retained for the 
finals. 

For the advertisement effective 
in its use of text as the chief 
means of delivering its message the 
jury selected the one captioned 
“The Stranger They Never For- 
got” which had been submitted as 
a part of the Fels-Naptha series 
prepared by Young & Rubicam. 

Considerable discussion took 
place as to whether in making the 
award under this classification the 
jury should, or should not, dis- 
qualify good text that was also 
illustrated. ; 

The jury was unanimous in 
agreeing that the length of the 
copy or the size of illustration, if 
any, should not carry as much con- 
sideration as whether the objective 
of the advertisement was attained 
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chiefly by the text. The obstacles 
to advertising a yellow laundry 
soap were recognized as great, and 
each advertisement in the Fels. 
Naptha campaign was therefore 
designed by the agency as an ep. 
tity. 

The text of this Fels-Naptha ad. 
vertisement was thought to be out- 
standing on several scores. It tells 
its selling story without the illus. 
tration, if need be, and the selling 
points are so dexterously woven 
through the copy that the reader 
absorbs them without realizing it 
It was felt that good text is espe- 
cially commendable when it is well 
applied to such an ordinarily mun- 
dane product as a bar of laundry 
soap. 

For the advertisement effective 
in its use of pictorial illustration as 
the chief means of delivering its 
message. While selections by jury 
members for this award were nv- 
merous, it was evident that it was 
advisable to select an advertisement 
whose illustration was effective 
from an advertising standpoint, but 
equally important, one whose illus- 
tration was worthy of emulation, 
that is, one which set high stand- 
ards for other advertisers to fol- 
low. It was necessary to consider 
the objective of the advertisement 
and the’ part that illustration 
played. 

Among the advertisements con- 
sidered was a series of Saks & 
Company, advertising their Fifth 
Avenue store, the artwork of 
which was highly effective in de- 
veloping the quality appeal which 
it was desired to associate with the 
store and which possessed at the 
same time high artistic merit 
Here, then, was effective use of 
illustration with artistic merit 
From this series was chosen one 
titled: “Coats . . . in Limited Edi- 
tions.” The illustrations for this 
series were done by the French 
artist, Jean Dupas. 

For the advertisement effective 
in its use of headline. This award 
was made to—“As Silently as 
Nature Makes Ice”—one of the 
excellent series of Electrolux ad- 
vertisements prepared by Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 
No trick headline this—but a keen 
utilization of an opportunity t 
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»bstacles arrest attention with the big selling Four awards for advertising 
laundry point of the product. campaigns conspicuous for the ex- 
eat, and Numerous catchy headlines were cellence of their planning and ex- 
e Fels. submitted. Literally, the jury  ecution. 
herefore turned thumbs down on many be- A lot of territory is included in 
- an en. cause of mere cleverness, and as that statement and still that is ex- 
representing a type which it was actly how every advertiser hopes 
ptha ad- felt it is not desirable to encourage. his advertising appropriation is be- 
. be out- If advertising is the strong right ing spent. 
It tells arm of business, why should we Here, also, we have the eternal 


he illus- resort to trick phrases in the question of whether the end justi- 
e selling printed word when they would fies the means irrespective of ap- 
woven never have a place in other forms pearance, good taste, business ethics 

> reader fm of selling? or sincerity in advertising. 
izing it For the advertisement effective Every time the problem of 
is espe- J in typography. The jury’s choice reaching a decision by the jury be- 
t is well jor this award was the advertise- came confused, the atmosphere was 
ily mun- ment of A. G. Becker & Company, cleared by referring to one of the 
laundry entitled “Markets on the March.” fundamentals, which is to select 
: This advertisement was one of a_ material which, in the opinion of 
effective # series prepared by the agency of the jury, is worthy of emulation. 
ration as Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc., of For a national campaign for a 
ring its | Chicago. Joseph J. Levin, of specific product. The jury was 
by jury 4. G. Becker & Company, was unanimous in selecting that of the 
vere nu- i largely responsible for the copy of Aluminum Company of America 
t it was i this advertisement and that of the from the group of over 100 that 
tisement fm series. To E. Willis Jones of the were submitted in this classifica- 
effective [| agency goes the chief credit for the tion. The award was given to the 
oint, but [| typographical work. Gardner Advertising Company, 

se illus- Many examples of unusual New York. 

nulation, i typography were reviewed. The At the outset the jury was de- 
h stand- I “easy-to-read” rule was used as one _ sirous of recognizing, if possible, a 
to fol. Mf of the important guides and many meritorious use of small space with 
consider fm pieces of unusual typography were a modest-sized expenditure. The 
tisement I Quickly disqualified. While this award was finally made, however, 
istration | award may not be conspicuous in to the largest campaign in number 
the sense of disclosing something of individual advertisements. Five 


nts con- |} “New” in typography, it does em- hundred and ten were submitted in 
Saks & (§ phasize the primary principles of the Aluminum campaign and it is 
ir Fifth §§ “Does it look interesting?” “Is it also one of the largest in amount 
rork of fm easy to read?” invested. 


e in de- For the advertisement effective The merit of this campaign won 
‘| which ff in its combination of elements of recognition by the jury in spite of 
with the I illustration, headline, text and type its size, not because of it. 

1 at the  ™ conveying its message. As the This campaign in its entirety, as 
merit. J Jury considered the various awards well as in its component parts, was 
use of for individual advertisements, one deemed conspicuous for both its 
merit. advertisement remained on the planning and its execution. 

sen one § board throughout the discussions It seemed to the jury to warrant 

ted Edi- @ pertaining to illustration, headline study and emulation for— 

for this J and text. On each score it re- —The evident understanding of 
French §f ceived consideration, so that when the problems, as indicated by the 

it came to the award for the effec- brief, and the execution of all the 
effective § tive combination of these elements, phrases of the campaign. 

is award @ the advertisement entitled “A Song —The careful working out of 

ntly asf for Parents” from the Steinway & coverage, both horizontally and 
of the | Sons series was unanimously voted vertically, in business groups and 

lux ad- ff as outstanding. specific industries in order to ac- 
3atten, This is one of a series similar in complish the objectives. 

rn, Inc. layout and text, illustrated photo- —Care and attention to specific 

t a keen graphically by Anton Bruehl and copy and illustrations for respec- 

nity tof Prepared by N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. _ tive fields and media used. 
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—Consistently good layouts, 
typography, illustrations, headlines 
and text. 

—Utilization, wherever possible, 
of their own product in aluminum 
ink to emphasize their story. 

—Proper merchandising 
with sales effort. 

—Results not traceable specifi- 
cally, but the opinion that satisfac- 
tory progress toward objectives as 
set forth is being made, is borne 
out by continuation of the pro- 
gram for 1931. 

For a local campaign for a spe- 
cific product. This award was 
unanimously given the campaign to 
stimulate the sale of gas in St. 
Paul by the Northern States 
Power Company. 

There were over sixty campaigns 
submitted in this group. Most of 
them were designed for newspaper 
reproduction and many of them 
were commendable both in the study 
apparently given to the problem 
and in the care exercised in design- 
ing advertising to meet the needs. 

It is noteworthy that the award 
in this same class for 1929 was also 
made to the Northern States 
Power Company. 

For a general or institutional 
campaign. Award made to the na- 
tional campaign of the Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R. 

Out of the sixty submitted in 
this classification, the jury was 
unanimous in its feeling that the 
B. & O. campaign, the work of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc., was conspicuous for the 
excellence of both its planning and 
execution. 

Every advertisement in the 
series struck a note of high inter- 
est. The headlines served to catch 
and hold the reader, the text was 
masterful, while the illustrations 
were well chosen. The whole was 
well designed to build about the 
road a personality that would pro- 
duce a friendly feeling on the part 
of the public and shippers, and 
arouse pride and enthusiasm among 
employees. 

For a campaign of industrial 
products. From more than seventy 
campaigns submitted for considera- 
tion in this group, the jury selected 
that of the Bakelite Corporation as 
conspicuous for the excellence of 


tie-up 
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its planning and execution. This 
campaign was entirely through the 
media of industrial, trade or pro. 
fessional journals. Recognition for 
the campaign goes to Allan Brow; 
advertising manager of the Bake 
lite Corporation, and to Rickard 
Company, Inc. 

While the advertisements of this 
campaign were not outstanding) 
conspicuous for illustrations or 
typography, it was the judgment 
of the jury that generally the 
were effective for the technical 
audience and the type of journals 
through which they were carried 
Moreover, the campaign showed 
very careful analysis of the pro) 
lem of carrying the story o 
Bakelite to different types of users 
and of stimulating its demand. 0); 
the score of careful analysis of th 
advertising problem the campaig: 
ranked high. 

For research in advertising. This 
award was made to the Associatio: 
of National Advertisers for the 
research entitled: “Co-operative 
Analysis of Broadcasting.” This 
study was carried on for th 
A. N. A. by Crossley, Inc., under 
the supervision of a _ governing 
committee of A. N. A. members. 

Here is a pioneer study of 
broadcasting which, while not yet 
complete, has paved the way i 
giving invaluable information about 
the use of this new medium 

When Mr. Bok established thes 
awards in 1923, there was no su 
thing as advertising by radio. 

In less than a decade this new 
medium for reaching old markets 
in a different way, and even 
for reaching new markets, has 
been developed. While its tech- 
nique cannot be recognized under 
any of the awards, which ar 
limited to newspaper and periodical 
advertising, the interest in the 
medium is typified by the fact that 
the jury recognized this research 
as conspicuous in furthering the 
knowledge and science of adver- 
tising. 

Inventory has been taken. Prog- 
ress in art, sales making text and 
layout is being made—slowly bu! 
surely. Much good was found and 
the outstanding has been gleane 
for the benefit of practitioners ar 
business at large. 
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When the QUOTA is a 
tough “get™ 





HERE are times, as every tennis player knows, when the 

best of rackets and the good right arm don’t seem long 
enough. There are times, also (as every sales manager knows), 
when the sales budget seems inadequate to meet both quota 
and profit requirements, 

It’s pretty hard to supplement the tennis racket or the right 
arm ... but it is, fortunately, rather easy to supplement the 
reach of the selling appropriation. It’s being done every day 

. with the Multigraph, Compotype, Set-O-Type, Lever 
Addresser, and other equipment in the Multigraph line. 

Customers are contacted between salesmen’s calls. New 
customers are brought up to the closing point before sales- 
men call. Special announcements or timely sales ideas are 
put into the hands of thousands of customers simultaneously, 
in less time than it takes a salesman to cover one small town. 

Advertising counselors, with responsibilities for results 
from large appropriations, are finding it worth while these 
days to recommend Multigraph campaigns and selective 
selling as a first line activity in major selling plans. Ask any 
Multigraph representative about it. 

The American Multigraph Sales Co. 
1830 East 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


The Multigraph Sales Company, Ltd. 
137 Wellington St., West, Toronto, Ont. 
(or consult your telephone directory) 


Increase your reach with 


The MULTIGRAP/T 
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conspicuous for the excellence of business at large. 
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STANLEY ea a 


President, 3. Walter Thompson Company 


“I thought that we had some appre- 
ciation of the value of the A. B. C. 
until we started work in countries 
where circulations are not audited. 
It is difficult for anyone in this coun- 
try to realize what the absence of 
audited figures means in additional 
outlay of time, work, and money. In 
many offices in other countries it has 
taken our organization literally months 
of intensive advance work solely on 


the problems of circulation. Most of 
the information obtained under these 
difficulties, had there been an A. B.C., 
would have been instantly available 

“To these first costs raust be added 
the continuing cost of keeping circu- 
lation data up to date. 

“I think it can be safely said that 
the A. B. C. is one of the outstanding 
successful co-operative undertakings 
of the generation.” 
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@ Would you picture American 
advertising as it existed two dec- 
ades ago? Follow business, then, 
as it seeks the markets of the 
world. Survey with men in Amer- 
ican advertising agencies, the field 
of media in Britain, on the Con- 
tinent, in the Far East. 


There, in circulation claims, 
chaos still prevails. Expensive re- 
search and constant vigilance are 
necessary in buying space. Adver- 
tising must surmount a needless 
and formidable hurdle. 


Facing these same conditions, 
American advertising sixteen 
years ago demanded a change. 
The move came from within. 

















Director of Wedia, Chicage Office, J. Walter Thompson Company 


“Perhaps only those of us who have 
been buying advertising space for a 
time we have to measure in dec- 
ades, can fully appreciate the great 
job the A. B. C. has done. And its 
work is just as necessary now as it 
ever was in the past. 

“I think the current trend of 
business requires us all to give more 
detailed study than ever before to 
actual A. B. C. Audit Reports and 
Publisher’s Statements. To appraise 
the circulation of a publication 
intelligently, we must know the 
distribution, circulation methods, 
subscription prices and other facts 
that are reliably shown only in the 
reports of the Bureau.” 


1 oo Ce 


Advertisers, advertising agencies 
and publishers joined in founding 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Everybody today knows the re- 
ports of the A. B. C. They cover 
almost every important publica- 
tion. Men who seek the last dollar 
of valuein their advertising budgets 
search out the whole circulation 
story, as told in these reports. 


For therein they find the means 
to make an appropriation yield the 
results that business demands. 


As a recognition of service, not 
only agencies and publishers, but 
a distinguished group of adver- 
tisers, hold membership today in 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


y thegAUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


e Ofte’ * Chicago 
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“Dealer Helps” That Retailers 
Are Glad to Use 


The Third of a Series Appearing in the First Issue 
of Each Month 





This Life-Sized Cut-out Has Been Christened ; 

Arra Bey, by M. J. Whittall Associates, J =. 3 4 

Ltd. Arra Bey Was Designed to Display 

a Rug That Lends Itself to Draping. Used ’ Jestinchoust 
in Windows and in Rug Departments 


A Plaque Done in Rich Sculp- 
tured Relief. It Is 17 Inches 
High. Given Without Charge by 
the New Haven Clock Co. Its 
Distinguished Appearance Has 
Made It Popular with Dealers 


? Ty Te 


COSPENE OA: WARNONY =. | 


This Color Harmony 

Chart by Van Raalte 

Serves as an Attractive 

Counter Piece and as an An Act 

Educational Help for Store | 

Clerks. It Gives Clerks Holds | 

4ll the Style Knowledge Which 

Needed in Selling Ho- on Insi 

siery. Measures Approxi- to the 

mately 22 Inches by 17 @ Movir 
Inches ers | 
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% 1847 ROGERS BROS: 


wit The new 
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Window Displays Tend More and More to a Display of Actual 

Merchandise. 1847 Rogers Bros. Have Designed a Display Con- 

taining a Platform on Which Rests a Complete Set of Silver- 
ware. In Full Colors 


Sculp- 
Inches 
urge by 
o. Its 
e Has 
Dealers 





‘mony 

taalte 

ractive 

| as an An Action Display for Window or 

Ip for Store Floor. The Young Lady 

Clerks Holds a Nickeled Copper Mirror The Swartzbaugh Manufacturing Co. 
wledge Which Reflects the Action Going Distributes These Stands Gratis to 
g Ho on Inside the Tub. The Display Distributors Placing Reasonable Or- 
pprox to the Left of the Machine Has ders. The Stand Is 50” High, 26” 


by 17 a Moving Message. By Voss Broth- Long and 12” from Front to Back. 


ers Manufacturing Company About 1,000 Distributed Last Year 
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SHE KNEW 
THE NAME 


Mrs. Consumer had seen the advertising 
over and over again in magazines and news- 
papers. She even heard it over the radio. 

“Pll try that next time,”—she promised herself. 

But when “next time” came she forgot. She 
had seen the name and thought she knew it, but 
when she walked into the store it eluded her—so s 
bought the brand advertised there. 

Why not strengthen that weak link in an otherwi 
powerful chain of effort to get Mrs. Consumer to hi 
your product? Put your name before her—just as she 
about to buy. Advertise to her at the point of sale throu 
the medium of window cut-outs and trims, counter stand 


and displays, store hangers and other dealer hel; 
—the most forceful way to make effectir 
your whole program of adver 

tising. 


The National Biscuit Com- 
pany’s Dutch windmill is 2! 
inches high, is nicely col- 
ored and has _ wind-blades 
which revolve. It is used as 
the motif for window dis- 
plays which feature Holland 
Rusk 


Reprint from honorable mention 
January Ist issue Printers’ In 


Ships Flat 
Easily Assembled 
Sturdy Construction 
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A striking cut-out of proven at- 
tention value. Size 18 x 34 inches 
Lithographed in nine  colors— 
mounted on heavy board—die-cut 
and easel attached. A product of 
our Creative Department 


er heh HART SCHAFFNER 
fF adve & MARX 


One of a series of four Fashion 

Display Cards produced semi-annu- 

ally—Spring and Fall. Size 30 x 36 

inches—mounted on heavy board 

—lithographed in nine colors and 
silver bronze 





-om- 
s 21 
col. 
ades 


im’ | EDWARDS & DEUTSCH 
LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


Two modern well equipped plants 


ur Displays are Outstanding in Attractiveness and Appeal 


Let Our Creative Department Solve Your Problems 


AT YOUR SERVICE 
HICAGO MILWAUKEE 
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THE 


CRITCHFIELD DIGEST 
NEW 1931 EDITION 


NOW READY 











$00 
“ 


Sent on 
Approval 


MARKETS AND MEDIA 
IN POCKET SEIZE 


The amount of information within this little book is a revelation. 
Here are rates on newspapers in 1390 cities—with 1930 census 
figures, number of passenger cars, banks, auto agencies, depart- 
ment stores, grocery stores, furniture, hardware stores, character 
of industries, etc. Information every sales and advertising execu- 
tive should have on instant notice. 

Also complete list of rotogravure newspapers, all general mag- 
azines, agricultural and trade papers with circulation, column size, 
halftone screen requirements, line and page rates, closing dates 
and dates of issue. And, latest radio data, stations in all states, 
with operating power and evening time rates. 

Convenient size, 342x5'4 inches—630 pages—easy to carry in 
pocket or brief case. Flexibly ‘bound, gold stamped and gold 
edged. Price $2.00. Giadly sent on approval. 


CRITCHFIELD &€ COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 
14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
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Even Freight Cars Must Be 
Advertised 


Why and How This Thirty-Two-Year-Old Company Is Advertising 
in 1931 
As Told to Charles G. Muller 
By Max Epstein 


Chairman of the Board, General American Tank Car Corporation 


FTER thirty-two years of de- 
£1 veloping new uses for our 
product and helping customers in 
a wide variety of industries to 
solve innumerable special problems, 
we found that the tank cars we 
manufacture and sell or lease were 
associated in our prospects’ minds 
primarily with the petroleum in- 
dustry. We then decided it was 
time to advertise. 

Our need for advertising was 
put to us dramatically during 1930, 
cause in that period of general 
business depression we enjoyed the 
most prosperous year in our his- 
tor Asked why we did so well, 
we pointed out the answer—be- 
cause the principal use of our cars 

in carrying the necessities of 
life such as food and chemicals 
that are in demand in good times 

had. “But,” was the widespread 
response, “we thought your main 
business was tank cars to carry 
gas and oil.” If that was the gen- 
eral impression, and investigation 
showed that it was, our real story 
needed a great deal of forceful tell- 
ing to a market which we thought 


l 
1 


already knew the story. 

In outline, these were the facts 
we had to present. Founded 
thirty-two years ago with twenty- 
eight discarded cars as its entire 
fleet, the General American Tank 
Car Corporation had come to oper- 
ate the largest private car line in 
the world—50,000 railroad cars of 
various types. In the company’s 
early years activity had been con- 
centrated upon tank cars. There 
followed the building of its own 
cars and the selling or leasing of 


them to shippers of all kinds, but 
chiefly in the petroleum field. Be- 
coming dominant in the tank car 
market, it branched out into other 
phases of railroad transportation, 
building and selling to railroads 
general freight cars such as gon- 
dolas, hoppers, box cars, and stock 
cars. Later came refrigerator cars 
and a refrigerator fleet for leasing 
to shippers. Next came the milk 
car. 
Along with the development of 
these diversified lines there was 2 
large expansion in the uses for 
tank cars. Progress in chemistry 
introduced new ideas that created 
new transportation problems, and 
our company designed cars to 
carry molten metal, deadly gas, 
dangerous acids, and such other 
products as ink, ammonia, castor 
oil and molasses, totaling approx- 
imately 750 commodities. 

But as the company grew, it be- 
came known chiefly as a tank car 
corporation. It was not generally 
appreciated that it maintained large 
refrigerator and milk fleets, that 
it was one of the largest builders 
of all kinds of freight cars, and, 
most important, that the tank cars 
which we could build for special 
needs were available to do much 
more than transport petroleum 
products. When in 1930, our best 
sales year, we were brought to the 
sharp realization of this, the prob- 
lem was how best to tell prospects 
what we had to offer. 

Close study convinced us that in 
order to accomplish our real objec- 
tive—to sell or lease more freight 
cars—we had three principal points 
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to tell the public. These were: 

1. That we build every conceiv- 
able kind of railroad freight car. 
That our business is astonishingly 
diversified. 

2. That there is nothing which 
cannot be shipped in bulk. That 
we can help create new 
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European freight transportation 
system, that we offer a service 
which includes ten repair plants, 
and that railroad transportation al- 
ways is dependable. The problem 
was further complicated by the fact 
that what we wanted to say is 





uses for cars because we 
make “a railroad freight 
car for every need.” 

3. That bulk transpor- 
tation is cheaper than 
shipping in small quan- 
tities. Our purpose here 
being to convert small 
package shippers into 
car users. 

To drive home these 
three points, we have 
broken down our 1931 
advertising into several 
different campaigns. The 
first is an institutional 
campaign appearing in 


FRESH 


a Change i Definition 


The “milh probleme” gol the past ruist mo longer, which Generel American has played 20 imporisnt 
Come te the danger of impure une hakrenme mill 
taken from “city-lot” cows or shipped from the vented hundreds of care... mnilh, refrigerator, \snk 
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part, Gemeral American hes built. demgned oo 


ached. express, stock and others, 





four national publica- 
tions and centering on 
diversification and new 
uses. Backing this, a 
new use campaign is 
running in chemical 
trade papers, explaining 
that a railroad car can 
be built to carry any 
product in bulk and that 


0 forgotton tredition. 


whew it heft tbe farm 





The mithman's high cart and clanging bei briong to It has perfected « transportation service thet °\\ emis 


Today milh comes to our tables as sweet and fresh as repair plants and « vast Beet of cars which it lenses to 
which ie sometimes many shippers throughout the country. It alae opersice « 
bumdreds of miles see) Sprvsalty constructed gine large export termimal for the storage hamt)ng ond 
to be shipped great die.amces without 
aay bee of its purity and nchmees 
This change in the definition of mith 
fe indicative of the cometant advance ~ mem -her 
ment of railroad transportation, 1 gman Gated womgree = Organization of ite hind im the workd 


GENERAL AMERICAN TANK CAR CORPORATION 
‘a railroad freight car for every need 


from comet to cast a eerriee that ym bodes lem 


Te perbaging of oll birds of bulk junto 
1 end. in addition. mainiarms on rs 
Lenase Furopeem freight (ramjeris 

thon system. Hee cast remours and 


manthold activities mabe i( (ne large 








it probably can carry 
that product much 
cheaper than in small 
lots. There also is a 
tank car trade magazine campaign, 
strictly competitive, designed solely 
to sell General American service as 
against that of other companies. 
This is appearing in full pages in 
more than a half dozen mediums, 
and each advertisement in the sev- 
eral campaigns runs once each 
month and, in some instances, twice 
a month. 

Our major effort was to be in 
national institutional advertising. 
Here the principal problem was to 
pack many ideas and industrial 
facts into a page that people would 
read and understand. To focus 
appreciative attention was a real 
problem here, for we wished to 
tell that we both sell and lease 
cars, that we manufacture every 
kind of car made, that we operate 
a terminal for bulk liquid storage, 
that we maintain an extensive 


One of the Institutional Advertisements Telling oj 
the Part Freight Cars Play in Different Industries 


rather uninteresting to most people 

Before writing any copy for 
this institutional effort, we traced 
the movements of our cars and 
found that freight transport bene- 
fits in some way almost every ob- 
ject we see or touch today. That 
is, many products could not be 
marketed at all, others would be 
vastly inferior in manufacture, and 
still others would be considerably 
more expensive were it not for the 
contribution of the freight car 
builder. This list included, we 
found, a practically endless num 
ber of such common products as 
soap, milk, fruit, shoes, bread, cos 
metics and medicines. Among other 
interesting facts we discovered 
that in the manufacture of soap 
there had been made remarkable 
strides in the improvement of the 
finished product and that railroad 
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ain Blaker Advertising Agency, Inc. 
120 East 4lst St. 
New York, N.Y. 
Attention: Mr. Henry B, Sell, Pres. 
Gentlemen: 
Effective April 1st, your Companv will handle 
ATION our advertising account, comprising both the men's and 
women's lines. 



















ling of With no little enthusiasm we are anticipating 

ustries the same conscientious service in promoting the sale of 
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cars are used to transport the oils, 
alkalies, and fats which go into 
present-day high-grade soap. How 
to tell interestingly of the part 
freight cars play in soap making 
was the question. 

Mere mention of the fact would 
not put it across, nor would it 
create new uses for cars. Neither 
would cataloging soap @ars with 
prices nor waxing romantic over 
their role in making good soap 
help us. What we must do was 
show the basic, necessary relation- 
ship of the railroad car to the 
comforts of daily life. How could 
we show this relationship so that 
general readers would grasp it and 
want to read about it? 

Someone in our organization 
made a joke about the old-fash- 
ioned Saturday night bath, and 
much to his surprise we took him 
seriously ; so seriously that one of 
our first institutional advertisements 
pictured a boy, wearing nothing 
but an agonized look, sitting in an 
ancient wooden tub. “Saturday 


night,” said the headline, and copy 
opened with a comparison of the 


Wherever English is spoken there 
is a market for your goods—and 
Punch will reach it for you. Letter 
after letter reaches Punch office to 
prove that Punch permeatesthrough- 
out the civilised world, to be read 
everywhere from cover to cover, to 
be trusted everywhere like an old 
friend. Put this power, this pres- 
tige, behind your goods, yourservices. 
Plan now to advertise in Punch. 
Write to Marion Jean Lyon, Adver- 
tisement Manager, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4, England. 
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harsh soap of grandmother’s day 
with the many fine soaps manu- 
factured today. What better way 
to illustrate the soap industry's 
change? What better way to bring 
in transportation’s part in this 
progress? And what better way to 
get readers sufficiently interested in 
our sales story? 

With such a human-touch open- 
ing, we went on to tell of trans- 
portation’s part in the development 
of other industries and of General 
American’s place in the transporta 
tion field. We said that we ca 
“build a freight car for every 
need,” and then we came out point 
blank with, “no matter what 
are shipping you will find it protit- 
able to confer with our engineers 
Railroad trarsportation is always 
dependable a railroad car 
can be built to carry any commod- 
ity in bulk.” 

Thus, interestingly, we told our 
three points: (1) That we build 
every kind of railroad car; (2) 
that every product can be shipped 
in bulk, and (3) that we can show 
the way to profits in bulk move- 
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; ment of goods. This presentation 
rs day brought us immediate inquiries. 
manu- We feel that this campaign is 
er way neither tricky nor undignified. We 
lustry’s know that it is good reading, for 
D bring the headlines are stoppers and the 
hee . 
n this copy very logically backs them up. 
way to We also know from the inquiries 
‘sted in which reach us that people are 
reading this story of what we pre- 
} open- viously thought everyone knew. 
trans- ——_- 
pment . 
a no New Accounts to San Jose, 
sporta- Calif., Agency T 
ve can Vegetable Nutritions, Ltd., Palo Alto, oO attract new 
every “alif., ae and eqneqstones 
: ds, has appointed Virgil Rankin, —— 
po t se, Calif., advertising agency, to customers to 
you lirect its advertising account. A test . 
protit- mpaign is being run in New York, inform present 
ineer una and Oregon. 
_ The A. M. Mortensen Company, Inc., 
always San Jose, manufacturer of Cuthbert si- customers and 
id car lent air compressors, has also appointed 
mmod the Rankin agency to handle its adver- t oma k e o 1 d 
_ tising account. Business papers in the 
West will be used. 
i aet _ ae customers proud 
build Chamber of Commerce to of the connec 
: ) ° =e - 
hipped Meet at Atlantic City 
. show nineteenth annual meeting of the tion. 
: nited States Chamber of Commerce 


move- will he held at Atlantic City, N. J., on 
pril 28, 29, 30 and May 1. The gen- 
sbiect of the meeting wil! he 


ness Leadership and the Public.” These are some 


question of the elimination of de- 


ns_and booms, as well as other of the legitimate 


s of “business stabilization, will be 


ssed. 


jobs done by 


Ralph Moore with Leon Booth 
R 0o 

Agency good copy: 
Ralph Moore, formerly a member of 
lvertising staff of the Texarkana, 
Gazette, has been made production 
r of the Leon Booth Advertising 
Shreveport, La. Miss Ann 
vles is now in charge of the art 

tment of the Booth agency. 


Gulf Oil Appoints HAWLEY | 
Marschalk & Pratt ADVERTISING | 


Gulf Oil Refining Company, 
urgh, has aopennaes Marschalk & 

Inc., Ne w York advertising COMPANY 
. to direct its oil advertising. The 
m B. Aiken Company will direct 


ompany’s gasoline advertising. Inc. 


Now “Credit and Financial | | 95 Madison Ave. 
Management” New York City 


lit and Financial Management is 

e new name of the Credit Monthly, 

New York. The change has been made 

to describe the scope of the market of 
the publication more accurately, 
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I told him pleadingly that | wanted to learn 
to play GOLF. He smiled sweetly and told 
me how, speedily. In later months | 
gathered that it would take years to learn, 
years of springs and summers and holy 
autumns. | learned to drive yellow dandy 
lions for nearly two hundred and forty 
odd yards. | drove rhythmically, power- 
fully, beautifully, sotisfyingly, like Pete 
drives, until | faced an impious white 
dimpled ball and lost my sense in a dream 
of riding it a mile Gil, the writing 
of good advertising is just like that. It, 
also, takes summers and holy autumns 
and springs and winters—to learn to write 
— so that your advertising — S-E-L-L-S. 
It's easy to shoot around a hundred. It's 
easy to write pretty and common ads. 
But it takes summers and holy autumns 
and springs and winters — to learn —to 
write advertising —that S-E-L-L-S—it 
takes holy autumns and summers and 
springs and winters—to learn—to write 
—advertising that S E L L S. 


OREN ARBOGUST 
ADVERTISING * Copy 
30 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Plans * 


INK 
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| Twelve Business Books 


| 300 Effective Advertisements 
By Daniel Starch, Ph.D 
(Daniel Starch). 

Dr. Starch recently published his 
“Analysis of 5,000,000 Inquiries” 
which was predicated on the stud; 
of hundreds of successful adver 
tisements. A study of this remark- 
able analysis inevitably left the 
reader with the unspoken desire t 
see the advertisements which were 
most successful. Now Dr. Starch 
has gathered the 300 most effective 
| pullers into one group and has re- 
produced each advertisement 
this group in his book. 

Wisely, he has not attempted t 
make a minute analysis of these 
advertisements. Such an analysis 
would confuse the reader instead 
of helping him. He presents the 
evidence itself. The jury of read- 
ers can draw its own conclusions 

Are there any qualities which are 
common to all of these advertise- 
ments? The answer to that ques- 
tion is a qualified “No,” because 
there are certain qualities whicl 
are common to groups of advertis¢ 
ments within the original group 

First, is the homely humanness 
of so many of the advertisements 
They are Norman Rockwellish 
rather than Rockwell Kentish. 

Second, much of the copy is 
characterized by its simple direct 
ness. It makes liberal use of the 
words grouped around the parent 
“you.” 

Third, these inquiry pullers are 
not necessarily concise. Many 
them use several hundred words of 
copy, some of them are even di! 
fuse. At the root, however, they 
are all interesting, as interesting as 
the editorial pages of the maga 
zines in which they appeared. 

Fourth, a surprisingly 
number do not use trick devices to 
get attention for the coupo! 
Some of them don't even hav 
coupons. 

“300 Effective Advertisement 
forms an admirable supplement t 
the “Analysis of 5,000,000 In- 
quiries” and together the two 
books are an indispensable additi 
to the library of any agent or a: 
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vertiser who is vitally interested in 
the subject of getting inquiries. 

The Ethical Problems of Mod- 
ern Advertising. A collection of 
lectures delivered in 1930 on 
the William A. Vawter Foundation 
of Business Ethics, Northwest- 
ern University School of Com- 
merce. (The Ronald Press Com 
pany.) The Lawful Pursuit of 
Gain. By Max Radin. (Hough 
ton Mittin Company. ) 

There is a constantly growing 
body of literature on the ethics of 
business and especially on the eth- 
ics Of advertising. Advertising 
particularly has been under attack 
for its lack of ethical sense and 
many of the bitterest blows have 
been deserved. 

These two books, quite different 
in some respects, are remarkably 
close together in others. The first 
is a symposium to which the con- 
tributors are Professor Vanderveer 
Custis, Ralph Starr Butler, Earnest 
Elmo Calkins, L. D. H. Weld, 
Stuart Chase and Edward L. 
Greene. Each author covers a par- 
ticular field and touches on the 
law only incidentally. 

On the other hand, Mr. Radin 
deals entirely with the law and 
only one of his chapters applies 
particularly to advertising. 

Perhaps the soundest thing in 
either book is said by Ralph Starr 
sutler, vice-president, General 
Foods Corporation. He remarks: 

“Although the nature of adver- 
tising is such that men are often 
tempted to say in print what they 
would net say in face-to-face sell- 
ing, we must remember that fun- 
damentaily the ethics of advertis- 

we the ethics of the business 
era in which it is used. . . . The 
power of advertising is so great, 
either for good or ill, that it should 
perhaps be held to a higher stand- 
ard of honesty than other phases 
of business practice that are less 
far-reaching in their influence. But 
the advertising river cannot rise 
higher than its source, and the 
source of ethical advertising is the 
commercial morality of the busi- 
ness community.” 

If the attack on advertising is 
part of a general battle for good 
business morality, then it has some 
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Siaors 


merchandisers 


concentrate their sales appeal 
in the medium they know sells 
the buying power of the great, 


growing Newark Market 


Newark department stores, in 
1930, placed 5,562,208 lines of 
advertising in the NEWARK 
EVENING NEWS—on increase 
of 1,021,382 lines over 1929. 
The second Nework paper car- 
ried 2,948,375 lines—a loss of 
65,451 lines 


In releasing 88.58°0 more ad- 
vertising lineage in the NEWARK 
EVENING NEWS this group has 
paid a glowing tribute of con- 
fidence to the pulling power 
of the largest six-day adver 


tising medium in the country 


Smart merchandisers these 


Newark department stores— 


1930 sales prove it. 


Newark 
Evening 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Mgr. 
215-221 Market Street 
Newark, New Jersey 
C’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
General Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


News 
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Timely Advertising 
of 
STORE 
EQUIPMENT 


When need arises for 
sending a timely, spot- 
news selling message 
to department stores, 
use RETAILING—the 
weekly newspaper that 
satisfies so many other 
selling needs. 


RETAILING 


A Fairchild Publication 
8 EAST 13th ST., NEW YORK 

















25,264 
Filling and 
Service Stations 


Subscribers 


Here is a new out- 
let for Tire and 
Accessory Manu- 
facturers that is 
cryingforattention. 
Write for the facts. 


The Gasoline Retailer 


the tabloid trade newspaper of 
the gasoline and oil distributor. 


54 West 74th Street 
New York City 











point. If, however, the attackers 
believe that they can clean up ad. 
vertising the while they leave bus; 
ness otherwise alone, they are 
doomed to defeat. The lectures in 
“The Ethical Problems of Moder 
Advertising” suffer somewhat from 
this latter view although most oj 
the writers either openly or tacitl 
recognize the view so_ succinctly 
expressed by Mr. Butler. 

In “The Lawful Pursuit 
Gain” Mr. Radin succeeds admir 
ably in viewing business ethics as 
a whole. In his book he gives 
advertising only a portion of his 
attention, but in one brilliant chay 
ter he sums up the legal aspects « 
advertising ethics without the wm 
fair bias which so often character 
izes the writings of those outsid 
the advertising business. 

Both books are excellent 
tions to the subject of advertising 
ethics. 

Manual on Research and Reports 
Issued by the Committee on Re- 
search of the Amos Tuck School 
of Administration and _ Finance, 
Dartmouth College. (The Williams 
& Wilkins Company.) Manual of 
Retail Terms. By John W. Win- 
gate, assistant professor of mer- 
chandising, New York University 
School of Retailing. (Prentice- 
Hall, Inc.) 

To the great mass of “case 
books” on business we are sud- 
denly adding a group of manuals 
The first of these two books is a 
manual in the sense that it de- 
scribes a technique of research 
based on the findings of a num- 
ber of experienced workers. It 
deals with broad phases of re 
search as well as with such seem- 
ingly minor matters as the study 
of proofreaders’ marks and_ the 
typographic presentation of re- 
ports. It is an admirable desk book 
for the research worker. 

“Manual of Retail Terms” is a 
more ambitious work. Its purpose 
is well explained in a foreword by 
Channing E. Sweitzer, managing 
director, -National Retail Dr) 
Goods Association. He says: 

“Certainly the first step in the 
study and improvement of retail 
ing methods is an interchange 
ideas and a comparison of prac- 
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tices. This requires a common lan- 
swage—standard terminology and a 
veneral agreement as to the mean- 
ing of terms used.” 

Professor Wingate in his manual 
has made a valiant effort to stand- 
ardize retailing terms so far as is 
mssible. That there will be some 
dispute concerning his definitions 
is inevitable. Such dispute, how- 
ever, will only emphasize the more 
the necessity for such a book as 

larvard 

(McGraw-Hill 
nany, Ine.) 

In this book are collected repro- 
ductions of the advertisements and 
which won the 1929 
Harvard awards. They are ac- 
companied by explanatory text. 
This is a beautifully printed book 
which should have some value as 
1 reference work. 

Cases on Industrial Marketing. 
Volume 9 of the Harvard Business 
Reports. With introduction and 
ommentaries by Melvin T. Cope- 
land, Professor of Marketing, 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc.) 

Forty-six cases taken from the 
industrial field form the material 
for this book. Those familiar with 
the Harvard method of case study 
will recognize at once the strength 
and weakness of this type of study. 
The cases are well chosen and the 
comments are succinct and brief. 
\s is so often true in the Harvard 
hooks, they occasionally leave the 
impression of gaps in the chain 
f information. This, of course, 
is a weakness inherent in the Har- 
vard treatment of the case idea. 
It is a minor weakness, however, 
in most instances and detracts very 
little from the value of this book 
to the industrial marketer. 

Advertising. Its Economics, 
Philosophy and Technique. By 
Herbert W. Hess, Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Merchandising, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Hess’s previous books are 
too well known to make extended 
comment concerning his latest book 
necessary. It is a well-planned and 
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Just Published... 


VERTICAL 
COOPERATIVE 
ADVERTISING 


By Lawrence C. Lockley 


Formerly of the Research Staff, 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University 


267 pages, 544x8, $3.00 


HIS book presents first-hand 

facts and data concerning ver- 
tical cooperative advertising which 
were secured by questionnaire and 
interview from representative man- 
ufacturers and retailers throughout 
the country. It studies the problem 
of whether or not advertising of 
this type really pays particularly 
as it affects the manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers. 

It outlines the nature and extent 
of the problem, explains the various 
styles and forms of “advertising 
allowances” in use, surveys manu- 
facturers’ practices in varying lines 
in this regard, and indicates the 
attitudes of retailers, independents, 
chains and voluntary groups. 

Sponsored by the Association 

of National Advertisers, Inc. 











Examine FREE 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 

370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 
Send me Lockley-Vertical Cooperative Ad- 
vertising for ten days’ free examination 
I will send $3.00 or return the book in ten 
ays. 


Name 


Home Address 


= 
= 


Position 
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inclusive study of the most im 
portant phases of advertising. Ar- 
ranged primarily for the use of 
students, it has admirable chapter 
summaries and its lists of sug- 
gested readings are excellent. 

Man Management in’ Chain 
Stores. By H.R. Barnett. (Har 
per & Brother.) 

This is a revealing study of what 
is at once one of the greatest 
strengths and one of the greatest 
weaknesses of the chain-store sys- 
tem. Manufacturers who sell to 
chains will do well to study this 
book, not with an eye to what it 
says but rather to what it implies. 
They already know the importance 
of the retail clerk. It will interest 
them to see just how important 
he looms in the eye of the chain 
management expert. 

Mr. Barnett, of course, didn’t 
write his book for the manufac- 
turer. He wrote it for the chain 
executive who will read it pri- 
marily for what it says. 

Publication and Advertising 
Agency Problems. By A. J. Sloman- 
son, P. F. O’Keefe Advertising 
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Agency, Inc (Lloyd Publis 
Company. ) 

A peculiar book to classify hx 
cause it does not attempt to classij 
itself. Mr. Slomanson has an jp 
quisitive and studious mind. Such 
a mind is bound to busy itself wit 
many subjects. If it writes a hook 
it cannot help letting its knowledg 
of many subjects influence its writ 
ing. The result is likely to b 
book which looks on the surf; 
to be diffuse in its interests 
superficial in its treatment of 
one subject. 

To judge Mr. Slomanson’s | 
by such a standard, however, 
mistake. Its interests are s| 
over a wide area but any app: 
superficiality is in reality only 
indication that the author is able 
to compress a great deal of 
formation into a very few words 
The four chapters dealing with ad 
vertising agency problems illus 
trate this point particularly wel 
In a few words, they strike directl) 
to the heart of four important 
agency problems. 

Mr. Miller of “The Times.” | 


Unusual! 


Strong, vigorous photographs radiate action. They have the arresting quality, 


Men who do unusual things in ad 
vertising, come to us to carry ou! 


their ideas with unusual photography. 


which is the most potent factor in making ddvertising pay. Our facilities for this 


type of work cre unexcelled. Consultation welcomed —no obligation. 


NEW YORK ILLUSTRATORS, INC. 


1926 Broadway, New York 
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Publish F. Fraser Bond. 
’ ner's Sons.) 


lassify be. A disappointing biography in | 
‘ to classify IE many respects, this tells the story 
has an is f Charles R. Miller, the great | 
rind. Such editor of the New York Times. | 
itself with Its chapters dealing with the rou- | 
ites a book tine of the editorial work on a | 
knowledge great metropolitan paper are the 
ce its writ most interesting. The material 


neerning the history of the New 

York Times has been taken largely 
1; an earlier and more complete 
ent of an account of that newspaper’s his- 
tory. Mr. Miller was a retiring 

son's book nersonalitv, his name unknown to 
wever, is a most of the Times’ readers, but 
he plaved an important part in the 

« of public opinion. He de- 
a less idolatrous and better 


ly to bea 
he surface 
ferests and ron 


are sprea 
y apparent 


moldit 


ty only an serves 

or is able fg balanced biography than Mr. Bond 
eal of in- Mg bas been able to give him. 

‘ew words Dark Heriiage. By Shirland 
g with ad- Quin. (Little, Brown & Com- 


yanv.} 

| For those who follow the morbid 
pastime of collecting works of fic- 
tion in which advertising plays a 
part, this book will have some in- 
B terest. It is a fairly interesting 
written by an author who 
will probably write much better 
hooks some day. Advertising plays 
a comparatively minor part in the 
story and some of the incidents 
which purport to take place in an 
advertising agency seem, to put it 
mildly, a bit unreal. 
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Buffalo “Times” Appoints 
Robert Dailey 


Robert Dailey, formerly a member of 

vertising staff of the Buffalo, 

Y, Courier-Express, has been ap- 

ointed manager of financial advertising 
f the Buffalo, N. Y., Times. 


i 





Has Golf Club Account 


M. Glenn Miller, Chicago advertising 


ae 


_—" agency, has been appointed to direct the 
— we advertising account of the golf equip- 
carry out ™ ment division of the Faith Manufactur- 
ing Company, of that city. Business 
stography. HF publications and direct mail will be 
g quality, ——— 
es for this \McCandlish Opens St. Louis 
Office 
McCandlish Lithograph Corpora- 
C tion, Philadelphia, has opened a new 
INC. Bw the Continental Life Building, 
1 tarnard Willis will be in | 
gar 7-4516 
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WANTED 


Advertising and Publicity 
Man—for Hotel Chain 


Experienced man to write in- 
teresting copy for advertising 
and direct mail—also to handle 
publicity. Require living in 
Washington, D. C. Send full 
information as to experience also 
examples of advertising copy, 
direct mail and publicity work 
handled. State age, education, 
married or single, and salary 
desired. All communications 
will be held confidential. Address 
“O,” Box 292, Printers’ Ink. 











Wanted a 


COPY 
WRITER 


A man of proved ability is 
sought by a recognized ad- 
vertising agency (New York 
City). Experience in 
the merchandising and ad- 
vertising of — absolutely 
essential. To obtain an 
interview "first letter must 
give full details of experi- 
ence and education. Past 
work, and major advertising 
campaigns handled should be 
listed; and minimum salary 
stated. . . . Correspondence 
will be treated as confiden- 
tial... . . Address “M,” Box 
290, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Registered U. &. Patent Office 


A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printars’ Ink PustisninG Co., Inc 
Publishers. 
Orrice: 185 Maptson Avenue, New Yorx 
City. Te_terHone: AShland 4-6500. President 
and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice-President 
.W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 
Sales Manager, DovGias Tayior. 


Chicago Office: 231 South La Salle Street, 
Gove Compton, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: 87 Walton 
Gro. M. Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: 915 Olive 
A. McKuwnev, Manager. 
Pacific Coast: M. C. Mocensen, Manager. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland. 


Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
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The leadership 
responsibility of 
the business press 
in clarifying and 
progressive thought 
has long been 


A Platform 

for 

Business 
crystallizing 
in management 
recognized. 

At a time like this, when the 
weak spots in our whole economic 
system are made obvious to all 
thinking men, it is more important 
than ever for constructive liberal- 
ism to step forth in American 
management. 

The recent action of the Mce- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company in 
offering a statement of underlying 
principles upon which sound prog- 
ress can be built, is an important 
and significant step. 

The first point in the statement 
of principles to be presented in 
twenty-two McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions is this; 
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“1. Maintenance of Establishe 
Standards of Living. 

“The belief that there is dange 
of a general over-production 9 
wealth, that technical developmen 
necessarily involves unemployment 
or that standards of living canno 
be indefinitely increased is an eco. 
nomic fallacy. American business 
should not yield to it many of ¢| 
policies it pursues. Rather it mus 
protect and preserve our economi 
standards and social traditions | 
maintaining high purchasing power 
and regularity of employment and 
dividend disbursements, based o 
more stabilized methods of map. 
agement and financing made pos. 
sible by long time planning.” 

For many years, Printers’ Ix; 
in its function of serving the inter 
ests of America’s advertisers, ha: 
emphasized the importance 
wages as purchasing power ar 
has acted as spokesman for indus. 
trial leaders who believed that ti 
emblem of America is still. tl 
eagle—not the crab which goes 
backward. Its series of articles 
wages last summer, widely con- 
mented on in the press, had a def 
nite effect in maintaining purchas 
ing power in many industrial plants 

The clear and courageous stat 
ment reproduced above by a grou; 
of publications in the producti 
and management field, where wages 
have so often been considered ot 
in the outgo or cost aspect is 
importance to every advertiser a 
every man engaged in the busines 
of advertising. 

The masses of people have he 
made to want better living cond 
tions by advertising. They hav 
trade-marked merchandise in their 
minds as their goal. 

Advertising is useless and 
empty sound in a nation that 
going to reduce its living stand 
ards. The best merchandising plat 
copy or artwork is useless whe 
demand is made ineffective by wages 
too low to support a family above 
mere subsistence levels. 

In direct contrast to a few 
ers, some in high position, 
buttal to the gloomy-school econe- 
mists, and the bitter-end deflationists 
who want to “liquidate everyone but 
themselves,” this powerful support 
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to the liberal and progressive group 
n American management is timely 
and welcome. It serves notice to 
the world that management is not 
ankrupt, that it is not going to 
throw away the research and prog 
ress of the last twenty years, that 
with the proper co-operation be- 
tween intelligent labor leaders and 
liberal management we can go 
ahead on a sound plan for real 
progress. 

\s such platforms are developed 
editorially by this group and other 
progressive publishers, it is safe 

, predict that liberal progressive 
management will come into its own 
and the ery of the “deflationists” 
will be stilled in the land. 


A canner in the 
= Middle West a 

few years ago 
gave a successful jobber exclusive 
rights to his products in the job- 
ber’s territory. At the time the 
deal was made the canner was 
small, the jobber already large. 
Putting the weight of his sales 
force behind the canner’s product 
the jobber gave it wide distribu- 
tion. 

The canner prospered rapidly. 
\s he prospered he increased his 
selling radius until he was selling 
to wholesalers in half the United 
States. Along came 1929 and 1930 
but they had little effect on his 
business. He was getting volume 
—think of it, volume! 

Last fall he turned his eye back 
to the territory where he really 
got his start. The old exclusive 
arrangement was still in effect. 
The canner began to think how 
much more volume the territory 
could produce if his products were 
handled by several competing job- 
bers. 

Surreptitiously he sent one of 
his salesmen into the territory. 
This salesman talked with a job- 
her and a deal was made. The 
jobber was to handle the products 
under his private brand. This was 
not a violation of the exclusive 
agreement with the other jobber. 
_The private brander was pleased. 
Shortly his salesmen went out and 
whispered to the trade, “The very 
same thing Jones has handled so 
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successfully—only we handle it a 
lot cheaper.” 

Today the jobber who had the 
exclusive contract is retaliating. 
He hasn't thrown out the line. 
That wouldn’t be subtle enough. 
He still hangs on to his contract. 
However, quietly and surely he is 
knifing the product and when he is 
finally ready to throw out the line 
there'll be very little left to throw. 
When that time comes the canner’s 
product will be forever dead in that 
territory—or, if not forever dead, 
at least so moribund that years will 
be needed to bring it back. 

It seems to us that not so many 
months ago there was a lot of talk 
about volumania. We also seem 


to recall certain predictions that 
business men were going to learn 
a great deal from the depression. 


Probably that was just talk. 


Most of the un- 
National Ad- employment _in- 


vertisers and surance plans now 

Unemploy- in operation or 

ment being considered 

Insurance **¢ sponsored by 
national adver- 
tisers. In addition to the well- 
known and much discussed Gen- 
eral Electric plan and Procter & 
Gamble’s guaranteed employment 
plan, there have been announced 
more recently the Fon-du-lac plan, 
financed entirely by three adver- 
tisers of that Michigan city, and 
the Rochester plan, described in 
Printers’ INK last week under 
which a number of employers, 
among whom are several national 
advertisers, sponsored a similar co- 
operative plan for unemployment 
insurance. Many other individual 
cases now being discussed are spon- 
sored by concerns that have long 
been noted as advertisers. 

It is rather natural that this 
should be so. An advertiser comes 
in close contact with the public. 
His hand is directly upon the pulse 
of the people who make up the 
great mass of our population. He 
is familiar with their ambitions, 
their trials, and their loyalty when 
their good-will is won. 

The whole question of unemploy- 
ment insurance is thus being given 
a great amount of emphasis by 
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manufacturers who are advertisers. 

The whole idea of unemployment 
insurance will probably have to be 
handled, for a time at least, by 
individual companies because most 
insurance companies, as yet, are 
unwilling to consider the plan. 

The only form of insurance that 
has been endorsed by economists is 
one in which the company takes the 
whole burden or, the one endorsed 
by Prof. Paul Douglas of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who would set 
up a reserve fund established by 
workers under the direction of a 
joint board controlled by industry. 
This plan involves rates similar to 
those charged for workmen’s com- 
pensation and limits indemnity to 
fifteen weeks after two weeks of 
unemployment. It is safe to as- 
sume that the whole question of 
unemployment insurance will not 
be dropped after we are on the 
way up out of this period. 

Since every employee’s ambition 
for a better form of living takes 
the form of the purchase of some 
sort of advertised product, it is 
logical that national advertisers 
should give the subject full atten- 
tion. 


Time to Stop The Association 
Dealer Sub- of National Ad- 


vertisers, Inc., is 

sidization to be congratu- 
lated for its part in the publication 
of the book, “Vertical Co-Opera- 
tive Advertising.” Originally a 
legitimate form of merchandising 
effort, vertical co-operative adver- 
tising has been so widely used and 
so widely abused that today it is a 
serious threat against the progress 
of sound advertising. 

When a manufacturer pays a 
chain $12,000 annually in advertis- 
ing allowances although that 
chain’s total annual sales of his 
products is only $35,000, when an- 
other manufacturer pays as high as 
$500,000 in advertising allowances 
to a single chain, when chains and 
department stores have come habi- 
tually to demand extra price con- 
cessions in the disguise of co-oper- 
ative help, the situation has reached 
a stage where it calls for immedi- 
ate correction. 

It is fitting that the first thor- 
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ough study of this subject should 
be sponsored by a group of le: ading 
advertisers. The abuses of vertical 
co-operative advertising have long 
constituted a serious drain on their 
advertising resources and in man 
instances has meant the diversion 
of funds from the needs of sound 
advertising into the shady and 
often wasteful methods of buying 
dealer support. That advertisers 
have not enjoyed the situation has 
been apparent to anyone who has 
ever discussed the subject with 
them. However they have kept up 
their practices, which they knew 
were costly, because of the fact 
that “competitors were doing it.” 

Now that the subject has been 
brought into sharp relief by the 
extended study conducted at the 
suggestion of the A. N. A., we 
recommend that advertisers con 
sider seriously all the phases of 
vertical co-operative advertising 
and take immediate steps to remedy 


its abuses and once again bring 
dealer co-operation back to the 
sound foundations upon which it 

once stood. 
Salute To the spirit oi 
Joseph Pulitzer, 


Printers’ INK’s salute. 

It is given to few men to leave 
an impress on the world such as 
he has left. The New York II orld, 
the image of Pulitzer in type, will 
long be remembered for its cour- 
age to do the right, as it considered 
the right to be. 

The World, as a medium of pro- 
test against dishonesty in govern- 
ment and against class greed, was 
feared and respected. The prin- 
ciples for which Joseph Pulitzer 
fought in the World’s heyday can- 
not be allowed to grow dim. We 
fully believe his aims and_ ideals 
will be upheld by those who are 
now to carry on. 

Provocative thought—even radi- 
cal expression—is demanded, if so- 
cial progress is to continue. Pul- 
itzer knew this. In his day the 
voice of protest would not be 
stilled. ; 

Let us hope that the spirit o! 
journalism that he exemplified may 
continue strong—even rampant at 
times—in this country. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


FRIENDS, BOOKS, WORK 
—in general,things that 
count most in life are 
measured by quality, 


not quantity. 


“ Biggest in the world”’ 


has never seemed to us 


so interesting an objec- 


tive as “Not how much, 
But how well.” 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 
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Advertising Club News 


New York Club Planning to 
Build New Home 


Members of the Advertising Club of 
New York, Inc., have been notified of 
a special meeting which has been called 
to consider adoption of a five-year plan 
which has as its objective the building 
of a new clubhouse. It is pointed out 
by the board of directors that the pres- 
ent home of the club, while beautiful 
and attractive, is inadequate for hous- 
ing club activities. new ten-story 
building is contemplated. 

As the first step in this plan, 
asked to surrender their mem- 


mem- 


bers are 
bership certificates, purchase of which 
was formerly required as a perquisite 


to membership and which have a value 
of $100, the certificates to be surren- 
dered as a gift to the club. In return 
club membe rs will be enrolled as found- 
ers of the “new and greater Advertising 
Club of New York.” 

The bulletin announcing the proposed 
plan, which is to cover a five-year pro- 
gram, gives the membership at about 
1,900 resident and 403 non-resident mem- 
bers. Realty value of the present club 
house is figured to be $418,392, against 
which there is a mortgage of $175,000, 
leaving an equity of $243,392. Cash 
on hand is $30,000 after deducting ac- 
counts payable. 

. * * 


A. R. Weed Heads Fifth 


District 
Arthur R. Weed, president of the 
\dvertising Club of Columbus, Ohio, 


was elected governor of the Fifth Dis- 
trict of the Advertising Federation of 
America at its annual convention held 
at Huntington, W. Va., February 26 


and 27. He succeeds E. L. Becker, of 
( a R. L. Sisson, secretary of 
the Toledo Advertising Club, was elected 


and A. P. 


secretary 


Apking, 


lieutenant governor, 
and 


of Cincinnati, was elected 
treasurer. 
* ” * 


Poor Richard Players Elect 
The following officers and directors 
were elected at the annual meeting of 
the Poor Richard Players, entertainment 
group of the Poor .kichard Club of 
Philadelphia: President, Charles K. 
Kamsler; vice-president, Paul Seidel; 
secretary, Charles Schwartz, and trea- 
surer, Lee Howard. Directors elected 
ares yuarte Docherty, D. Clinton Draper 


and Jack Lutz. Thomas J. Young, as 
retiring director, automatically becomes 
a director for one year. 

* * * 


Marian Denyven Appointed 
District Governor 


Marian Denyven, president of the 
Women’s Advertising Club of St. 
Louis, has been appointed district gov- 


ernor of the Seventh district of the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America, for the 
Women’s Council. 
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Suggests Expanded Function 
for Research Men 
‘“‘Where are we now?” and “Wher 
are we going?” are the questions wit 

which research men should be cone 

when working on a company’s 
V. H. Pelz, of the American Instity 
of Food Distribution, Inc., told a 
of the research group of the Adverti sin 
Club of New York at a lunches On las 
week. The second of these qu 
Mr. Pelz stated, is worth a great dea 
more attention than most people engag 





in research have believed. 

“We need to be fact interpreters a 
well as fact finders,” he told the group 
“and we research men must also 
better grounded in distribution 





that, having found our facts, we 
able to tell in what direction a company 
is headed and how it is to bh 


reaca its 


destination in view of the many alterna 
tives facing it.” 

Mr. Peiz also read to the gr 
questions typical of those received 


the Institute. From these it is eviden 
that the question of increase or de 
in the sale of private brands 
future of voluntary chains are 
general interest. 
H. Le Quatte, president, Chure 
Hall, Inc., chairman of the club's g 

activities, presided. 
* * 








* 
Describes. Five Major Export 
Advertising Markets 


“The whole world can be separa 
into about five major groups for bas 
consideration in shaping export advert 
ing policies,” Frank B. Amos, q 


Har 


of the overseas division of George 

rison Phelps, Inc., stated before 

foreign and domestic trade convention 
of the Illinois Manufacturers Asso 
tion at Chicago last week. “These 
groups,” he stated, “are: The Englis 
speaking nations, the North Euro 
nations, the Latin world, the literate 


Oriental peoples and a final group made 
up of those nations, the great propor 
tion of whose populations are illiterate 
Uniform layouts and typography are 
valuable and advisable in dealing wit 
these various classes of markets. But 
the copy, while getting its basic the 
from headquarters, should be interpre 
intelligent and idiomatically by lo 
writers in the important markets 
ple language not easily subject 
interpretation should be used.’ 


Salt Lake City Club to Hold 


Second “Achievement Week 
The Salt Lake City Advertising © 
will hold a second “‘Advertising Achic 
ment Week,” so successful was the 
held in 1930. From May 4 to 
clusive, the club will conduct an ex 
of advertising which has appeared dur 
ing the last year. 
There will be 
which prizes will be awarded. 


Gir 


thirty-two classes 
Mar 


C. Nelson and Stringham A. Stevens 


will serve on the general comr 
F. B. McLatchy is general chairma 
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For Perfect 
ELECTRICAL TRANSCRIPTION 
PROGRAMS 
Choose Columbia! 


Advertisers everywhere are turn- 
ing more and more to spot dise 
broadcasting, as a substitute for or 
supplement of chain radio sched- 
ules. They realize the many ad- 
vantages which Electrical Tran- 
scriptions offer the broadcaster— 
economy, complete control of 
coverage and certainty of perform- 
ance, 

And most spot dise broadcasters 
are insisting on Columbia record- 
ings. For Columbia has brought 
the science of Electrical Transcrip- 
tion up from its earliest experi- 
mental stages to its present point 
of perfection. In 1924 it was the 
Columbia Recording Laboratories 
that Western Electric choose to de- 
velop and perfect the electrical 
system of recording. Remember, 
too—Columbia has had more than 
forty years’ experience in record- 
ing entertainment. So your Co- 
lumbia spot disc presentations 
come from the hands of a staff 
highly trained in every phase of 
radio dise production. 

That's why—for finer, more ef- 
fective spot disc broadcasts—you 


COLUMBIA 


ee 


ELECTRICAL 
TRANSCRIPTIONS 


should choose Columbia Electrical 
Transcriptions. There are Co- 
lumbia recording studios in New 
York, Chicago and Los Angeles— 
Columbia representatives in most 
of America’s principal cities. Mail 
the coupon for further informa- 
tion— mail it today! Columbia 
Phonograph Co., Inc., New York 
City. 


Features of Columbia’s Electrical 
Transcription Service 


Radio plans Production 
Program ideas Recording 
Continuities Pressing 
Talent Distribution 


Some Users of Columbia Electrical 
Transcription Programs 
Grigsby-Grunow Co. (Majestic Radio) 

Davis Baking Powder 

Devoe & Raynolds Paint 
Vick’s Vaporub 

The Mennen Co. 

Radio & Television Institute 
Lehn & Fink Drugs 
National Refining Co. 
Ridgeway's Tea 


CotumB1A PHonocrarn Co., Inc. 
Dept. P. T., 1819 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Please send me full information on 
Columbia spot broadcast discs. 
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The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


TR Valspar boiling water test, 
although by no means one of the 
Schoolmaster’s earliest advertising 
recollections, has always occupied 
a prominent niche in that corner of 
his memory where he has stored 
solid advertising ideas whose value 
neither time nor distance seems to 


lessen. 
Year after year, Valspar has 
featured its boiling water test. 


Some years it has been not only 
the central, but the exclusive copy 


theme. At other times, it has 
been subordinated, though never 
eliminated. 


New other tests for Valspar are 
being featured. A current adver- 
tisement, for example, talks about 
two tests. One shows a film of 
Valspar that is being stretched be- 
tween the hands. The object here 
is to demonstrate elasticity; an es- 
sential when one remembers how 
surfaces to which varnishes are 
applied expand and contract with 
the weather. 

The other test really brings the 
boiling water test up to date. 
“When you pour scalding water on 
a Valsparred surface covered with 
‘dry ice,” the copy explains, “a 
terrific warfare between heat and 
cold goes on amongst clouds of 
steam. And even with an instan- 
taneous temperature change of 
over 300 degrees, Valspar is un- 
harmed !” 

Hammering away at a basic idea 
in advertising, year in and year 
out—but not permitting the basic 
idea to become a sacred cow whose 
pastures may never be changed. 

4 * * 

While the Schoolmaster is on 
this subject of “solid” advertising 
ideas, he mentions again that hardy 
perennial, the promotion of new 
uses. Take a product so firmly 
established, and apparently so 
limited in use, as a kitchen cabinet. 
It would scarcely seem that there 
is much room here for the new-use 
idea to move around. Yet, the 
Curtis Companies, Inc., reports that : 
Kitchen cabinets are being used as 
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linen cases and chests of drawers 
They are being sold for use iy 
doctors’ and dentists’ offices. The 
have been used for storage cases i 
garages and laundries. The com 
pany received a letter from the 
owner of a roadhouse. He wanted 
to know if alcohol would mar the 
Formica counter tops. (Note: It 
won't. ) 

A dealer reports that he is going 
to put several Curtis kitchen cabi 


net units together and make a 
bookcase out of them. This same 
dealer fashioned several of tly 
units into wardrobes, and_ still 


other units were made into stor 


counters. 
> . * 

The number of conventions held 
locally, regionally, sectionally and 
nationally by retailers is truly 
legion. Those who organize these 
meetings frequently ask manufac- 
turers to help along in some way 
Nothing wrong about that. But 
there is something wrong about the 
fact that so often manufacturers 
are quite unable to work out a 
worth-while form of co-operation 
a plan that will make the meeting 


more helpful to the retailers, 
strengthen trade relations, build 
good-will, promote better selling 
etc. 


An interesting solution to this 
problem was worked out at the re 
cent convention of the Western 
Retail Implement and Hardware 
Dealers’ Association. A group of 
manufacturers and wholesalers got 
together and erected and furnished 
a model retail store. It wasnt 
merely an exhibit of merchandise 
it was a model retail store, com 
plete in every respect. The store 
was thronged all during the con 
vention. 

* * + 

The presentation of new styles 
and new models to an assembled 
group of buyers, stylists and publi- 
cation representatives has come t 
be a highly elaborate affair. Ata 
recent presentation, Pepperell de- 
veloped a new technique in_ this 
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—but he needs help 


He paints pictures with words— 
good pictures too. You can almost 
se what he describes. You al- 
most see its beauty of line—you 
almost understand how it works. 


{dd pictures to his words and you 
do see it—you do understand. For 
words are the sales talk—pictures 
the demonstration. 


ls there any need to restrict the 
we of pictures to newspapers, 
magazines and booklets? Why not 
put them in sales letters—the most 
universal form of advertising—the 
most important? 


Once we struggled along without 
automobiles, airplanes, electric 
refrigerators and oil burners, and 


we also managed to sell goods with 
letters that contained nathing but 
words. 


But now that Two-Text is available 
everywhere, there is no reason why 
letters should be pictureless. In 
Two-Text we provide a letter paper 
which furnishes a bond surface for 
the typewritten message—a coated 
surface for the illustrations. A 
paper that is opaque —that folds 
without cracking. 


The Handbook will probably sug- 
gest to you many ways in which 
you can use illustrated letters to 
advantage. The book, with sample 
sheets of Two-Text, mailed free on 


request. Standard Paper Manufac- 
turing Company, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


TWO-TEXT 


€ ILLUSTRATED LETTER PAPER 


_ 


—_ 


7 a 4 BOND. for the LETTER SIRE > COATED, for the ILLUSTRATED SIDE ef al 
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comparatively new field of show- 
manship. 

The occasion was the introduc- 
tion of the 1931 line of Baby Pep- 
perell crib blankets. These baby 
blankets were designed by Tony 
Sarg. Mr. Sarg was present and 
so were his puppets. The obvious 
thing to do was to have Mr. Sarg 
put his puppets through their 
paces, which he did. 

There was a stage, a puppet 
dressed to resemble Lord Pepperell 
and even an animated box, in 
which the new blankets are packed. 
Lord Pepperell introduced the new 
line and although his style of de- 
livery is not recommended to 
salesmen, it is reported that the 


assembled audience was quite im- 
pressed with his presentation. 
es € 


“Frigid Era,” house magazine of 
the Frigidaire Corporation, is con- 
ducting a contest in its pages 
that ought not to be limited to the 
refrigerator field. It is offering 
$50 in prizes for the best letters 
on the subject: “How I use my 
users to get more sales.” The ob- 
ject, of course, is to implant in the 
minds of distributors’ salesmen the 
fact that users make excellent 
sales assistants if one approaches 
them properly. 

The publication tells the story of 
R. W. Barstow, salesman for a 
dealer at Council Bluffs, lowa, 
who used users so effectively that 
eleven of the thirteen sales he 
made during the last three weeks 
in December were through Frigid- 
aire owners. 

The pride of possession that 
actuates a satisfied purchaser of 
almost any product that costs more 
than a few dollars is a powerful 
factor which, in the Schoolmaster’s 
opinion, has seldom been developed 
as it should be to create additional 
sales. For example, the School- 
master knows one young man who 
has become such a rabid Ford fan 
since he bought a Model A that he 
is a positive nuisance to some of 
his friends who can’t be convinced 
that a Ford is quite as good as a 
Packard or Cadillac. Yet this en- 
thusiasm has never been put to use 
by the dealer who sold him the 


Ford. 
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How do you use _ users?- 
theme of this Frigidaire conte 
is applicable to a wide variet 
products. 

+ * + 

Bausch & Lomb have rey 
their entire system of catalogin 
the innumerable items made by 
company. (The company mal 
nearly 4,000 instrument 1 
alone.) The new system is b 
on the Dewey system of classi 
tion. It affords almost unlin 
flexibility—a decided advar 
when new items and new m 
are continually being added. 

In explaining the new systet 
employees, the company introd 
its remarks by saying : “The 
for a revised system of designatior 
of sales and ordering units for 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Compa 
products has been felt for s 
time and although a change of 
sort meant the upset of custom a1 
practice, it appeared that we mu 
accept the fact as a neces 
evil.” 

Beyond doubt, there are s 
of other companies, large 
small, that would do well to r« 
nize the need for a change in t 
methods of designating products 
When matters reach the 
where a simple little part must be 
called CY 14927 AB 10, the trou- 
ble attending a complete revamping 
of the cataloging system must be 


looked upon as a necessary evil 
* * * 


stage 


Those of us who have sent in our 
requests for Booklet K or Folder 
2x will welcome the new idea of 
The Red Raven Corporation, man 
ufacturer of Red Raven Splits and 
the Billy Baxter line of soft 
drinks. A recent booklet from this 
company carries this good-natured 
and revolutionary foreword: 


Instead of numbering or lettering 
our booklets, we have decided 
name them. We will use a womat 
first mame and initial, sort of lik 
they name sailboats and small yacht 
This will give a feminine qual 
to our booklets, and we hope y 
will say, “‘she is a good book.” We 
christen this booklet, Florence K 


The Schoolmaster has read Flor 
ence K with interest and looks for- 
ward hopefully to a booklet named 
Gertrude. 
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GAMBLE & COMPANY, LTD. 


+ ANNOUNCES v 





FRANCIS H. MARLING 


has joined its advertising organization 
as 


VICE PRESIDENT 


rWENTY NORTH WACKER DRIVE + CHICAGO 


v 





By Herbert W. Hess, Ph.D. 


Head of Merchandising Department, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 
This book solves today’s advertising problems and anticipates the 
advertising of tomorrow. It gives the scientific basis and complete 
plans for productive and efficient advertising campaigns from the 
preliminary study of the product to the finished advertisement, 
showing how to get maximum returns from a minimum expendi- 
ture. The enormous sum of money—now estimated in the billions 
spent in advertising each year makes imperative a fuller under- 
standing of advertising economics and technique not only by adver- 
tising managers and agents, but also by business executives and 
sales managers. 516 pages, 92 illustrations, 5 plates in color, 
charts and diagrams. $5.00. 
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We want 
good things 
to SELL 


New York sales organiza- 
tion is looking for addi- 
tional good items to sell 


on commission basis in 


the East. Also has excel- 
lent European connec- 
tions. Only 
products considered. Staff 
of high-grade salesmen 
with automobiles. Fully 
equipped 5th Avenue 
offices and show room. 
Clerical staff. References 
exchanged. Address **G,”’ 
Box 147, Printers’ Ink. 
AAAs 


WANTED BUSINESS BUILDERS 


By underselling all others by half in ten 
world famous electrical specialty, replace- 
ment supply and service lines we maintain a 
double poly and a busi made to 
order for this day and age. No pioneering 
necessary. Products long established by mil- 
lions spent in advertising. Only responsib! 
workers seeking lucrative line free from trav- 
eling or expense and who are able to finance 
themselves in a small way are wanted. 


U-R-O-N INDUSTRIES 
Engineers Bldg. Cleveland, O. 


A new angle in 


ADJUSTMENT LETTERS 


by a correspondent who writes primarily as 
copywriter and a salesman. A university edu- 
cation, a practical knowledge of advertising, 
experience in handling claim correspondence 
and selling of @ service to agencies, have 
fitted me to handle such a job alone, or in 
conjunction with advertising work. Age 26. 
Will go anywhere. “J,” Box 148, Printers’ Ink. 


COPYWRITER WANTED 


We have a genuine opportunity for a man who 
can plan, layout and produce intelligent adver 
tising for magazines, newspapers, trade papers 
and direct mail. Chance for advancement lim- 
ited only by ability to produce and to take on 
responsibility. Moderate salary. In writing, 
state past experience, qualifications and salary 
required. We are a well-established, financially 
sound New England advertising axency Re 
plies held strictly confidential 
“L,"’ Box 149, Printers’ Ink 


meritorious 
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Heads Natural Color 
Photograph Business 


John A. Rietmann is president of 
company which has been organized 
New York to market the Cristiani proces 
of natural color photographs. H. L 
mann, formerly general manag 
Quasi-Arc, Inc., New York, is 
president and treasurer of the compar 
which operates under the nan 
Graphy Color, Inc. H. S. Ayers 
formerly with Quasi-Arc, Inc., i 
retary. 


To Represent “The Indiana 


Farmers Guide 

The Indiana Farmers Guide, Hum 
ington, Ind., has arranged for ind 
representation in various centers. Ney 
representatives are as follows: New 
York, Edward F. Wright; Chicago, J. ( 
Billingslea; St. Louis, Fred J. Wright 
Kansas City, George F. Dillon, a 


Minneapolis, Roy R. Ring. 


Gainaday Merges with 
Meadows Mfg. Company 


The Gainaday Electric Compa 
Pittsburgh, manufacturer of wash« 
ironers, has been acquired 
Meadows Manufacturing npat 
Bloomington, Ill., and will be operate 
as a division of the Meadows compan 
The Kling-Gibson Company, Chicag 
vertising agency, handles the advertising 
account of the Meadows company 


Lehn & Fink to Advertise 
New Product 

_The Lehn & Fink Products Company, 
New York, plans an advertising cam 
paign, using newspapers in Kansas and 
Missouri, to introduce a new personal 
antiseptic, known as Formula LF The 
United States Advertising Corporatio: 
Toledo, will direct this advertising 


Haberlin Moriarty Transferred 
by Houlihan 


Haberlin Moriarty, formerly wit! 
Oakland, Calif., office of James 
han, Inc., advertising agency, 
with the Grand Rapids, Mich., 
in a copy capacity. 


Now Charles M. Storm 


Company 
Storm & Lipser, Inc., New York ad 


vertising agency, has changed its name 


to the Charles M. Storm Company, I: 
, 


C. M. Storm is president. Edward Kleit 
is secretary and director. 


Death of A. J. Berron, Jr. 


Anthony J. Berron, Jr., advertising 
manager of the Globe-Union Manufa 
turing Company, Milwaukee, lic 
equipment manufacturer, is dead He 
formerly was sales manager of the (a 
non Printing Company. Mr. Berro 
thirty-three years old, 
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Omission Entirely 
Unintentional, Mr. Hill 


Sarcent & Greenwear, Inc. 
Rocnuester, N. Y. 
of Printers’ Inx: 

If I did not read practically every 
word in Printers’ Inx I would not 
ave noticed your omission of Sargent 
& Greenleaf’s name in your article 
‘Rochester Sets Pace in U nemployment 
Insurar ce” on page 50 of your issue 

uary 26. 

a the individual plans vary 

details, the basic plan adopted 
sas was published, and after very care- 
ful the ight. 

As the largest manufacturers of bank 
eks, covering time locks, combination 
wks and safe deposit locks, and also 
cks and hardware for special pur- 
poses, we wondered why our name was 
mitted by you. 

Please do not consider us unduly sen- 
sitive in this respect, but we in Roch- 
ester are rather proud of our plans of 

undliing employment, and, therefore, 
equally proud of unemployment insur- 

ce d believe that the step we have 
taken to accomplish an antidote for un- 
mployment is a worthy one. 

Possibly there was some reason for 
mitting our name that we are wunac- 


sainted with, 
W. R. Hitt, 
President. 


lo Represent Poultry 
Publication 


Culture, Tulsa, 
has appointed Dillon & Kirk, 
rs’ representatives, Kansas City, 

as its representatives in Missouri, 

s, Oklahoma, Iowa, Nebraska and 


Poultry 


New Account to Canten & 


Whitcraft 
The Lindley Box and Paper Company, 
Ind., has appointed Canten & 
raft, advertising agency of that 
direct its advertising account 
papers and direct mail will be 


HOW ARE YOUR 


SOUTHERN SALES? 


Northern sales executive with the Southern 
angle Have had six years’ experience in 
securing and maintaining distribution in 


Southeast. If you contemplate more inten- 
sive cultivation of the Southern States, 
or if your present representative is un- 
able to sell Southern trade, I can help 
vou. Address: E.V.D., 1002 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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In These Trying Times 


an executive interested in healthy sales 
will find this man capabie in any 


An attorney who | preferred commerce 
to law, his sixteen years’ experience 
in sales, sales management, sales pro- 
motion, advertising and as business 
counselor hes given him e sound, prac- 
tical, tried knowledge of merchandis- 


ing 

fie is 35, married, American, Prot- 
estent, in excellent health, and avail- 
able now. 

He wants an opportunity, based 
solely on results, to earn better than 
$7,500.00 a year. 


Address “'Q,,”" Box 293, Printers’ Ink 














This Young Man 


Graduated from the Harvard Business 
School last 4 (honor man) where he 
keting and advertising. 


Hes intelli i inati and com- 
mon sense, plus personality. Has travelled 
extensively here and abroad. Generally 
well informed. Knows that capacity for 
sustained hard work is one of the requi- 
sites tor present day success. 


He wants to connect with firm or as assis- 

tant to an executive where there is an 

opportunity for the above qualifications. 
Address “’N,”” Box 291 


care of Printers’ Ink 
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Can You Get New Small Town 
Dealers By Mail? 


Large New York Magazine Pub- 
lisher requires producer to open 
new dealer outlets small towns by 
mail, also make up monthly Dealer 
sales material and house organ. 


If you have necessary qualifi- 
cations prove it by submitting 
samples of your work (which will 
be returned), past record, expe- 
rience, three business references, 
age, and salary expected. 


Box 1241, Suite 200, Times 
Building, New York City 














ORONTO I 
HAMILTON Ff 


J. J- GIBBONS Limited 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING AGENTS 
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Classified Advertisements 





Classified advertisements in 
each insertion. No order 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Ink” cost seven 
accepted for less than three dollars and seventy 


“PRINTERS” 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


ty-five cents a line { 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
WANTED — One 2-color Harris 


Blanker; one Embossing Machine. 
The American Paper Products 
Company, East Liverpool, Ohio. 


“War Chronicle,” - Official White Book, 
by a Royal Prince (unmarried), is under 
the press in U. S., containing many val 
uable and historical documents never 
published. Distributors and advertising 
agencies may offer terms in cash. 

Slav International Club (Inc.), c/o 2 20 
Seventh Ave., Watervliet, N. Y., U. A. 
MANAGER-OWNERS for dairy publi- 
cation est. 10 yrs. to take charge of 
branch edition in one of the several lead- 
ing milk producing districts. Men exp. 
in advertising or news work who want a 
paper of their own with earning possi- 
bilities $3,000 to $10,000. We are now 
operating in several districts and our 
plan is in line with zoning as practiced 
by other leading publishers. Only $750 
req. to cover all operating expenses and 
ownership. Box 557, P. I., Chicago Office 


PRINTING PLANT FOR SALE 
Complete stereotype and nickel plating 
equipment, Goss routers, shaver, tail 
cutter and finisher. Wesel casting box, 
Duplex furnace, etc. Sheridan paper 
cutter, Scott color press, Linotypes, In- 
tertype, Make-a-mat machine, Hoe saw 
table, Royle router, proof presses, etc. 
Miscellaneous equipment and_ motors. 
Prices and terms attractive. H. Nimis, 
Bush Terminal, Loft No. 5, 33—35th 
St., ground floor, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CAMPAIGN DIRECTOR 


AND CORPS OF ASSOCIATES experi- 
enced in fund-raising and in the publicity 
and promotional activity connected there- 
with are equipped to undertake the re- 
sponsibility of a dignified promotional 
project. Our work is preceded by a 
thorough and understanding survey of 
the potentialities of the campaign pro- 
gram, made without cost by a member of 
our staff. Write Box 561, Printers’ Ink. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


Pharmaceutical Advertising—for strict 
accuracy, have your medical literature 
and medical art prepared by a physician 
(11 years’ experience in advertising), 
Frederic Damrau, M.D., 400 Clinton 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


EXECUTIVES—CRAFTSMEN 
LORS —-SECRETARIES CLERICAI 


Muncy Placement Service 


280 Madison Avenue, New York 
CAledonia 5-2611 

Elizabeth Muncy for 

of employment bure au of 


10 years i 
t Ad AAA 
General Managers, Sales Managers 
Advertising Managers, Comy 
lers, Treasurers, other importa 
men have for twelve (12 
engaged us to negotiate new 
nections. INDIVIDUAL. ( 
DENTIAL. Not an em; 
agency. Jacob Penn, Inc., 5 
Ave. at 44th St. Establish 





HELP WANTED 
SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER—con 


petent, magazine, advertising and 
experience, either part or full time 
dress Box 556, Printers’ Ink, « 
phone Mager, MUrray Hill 2-58 








Advertising Solicitor with prover 

record on business papers. Salar 

and long time position for goo 

man. Box 560, Printers’ Ink 
WANTED 

A-1 Idea and Copy Man of unusua 

ity along merchandising and copy 

Knowledge of radio desirable. Stat 

ary and full particulars in first 

Box 553, Printers’ Ink. 


e@ COPY WRITERS e 
at $5200 to $6500 

For Agencies handling important nat’! ac 

counts. Men under 32, with Al agency ex 

confidentially see W alter Lowen: 9-1 P M 

Vocational Bureau, 105 W. 40th St., N ¥.C. Cc 


WANTED BY LARGE EASTERN 
LITHOGRAPHER—RIGHT MAN ) 
TAKE CHARGE OF LITHO 
GRAVING DEPARTMENT. MI! 
BE A MAN WHO CAN GET 
DUCTION AS WELL AS HIGH! 
QUALITY OF WORK BY MOS1 
TO-DATE METHODS. WOND 
FUL FUTURE FOR MAN WHO «| 
PRODUCE. WRITE, STATING A 
EXPERIENCE, ETC. Box 554, 
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Editor Wanted—business paper ex- 
perience preferable; excellent posi- 
tion for man with successful record. 
: Printers’ Ink 


TWO AUTO OR TRUCK SALES 
WRITERS 





Must have experience in sales or sales 
motion of autos or trucks, and be 
with problems of that field 

ill they must be good writers 
gather, ‘analyze and organize mate- 
then present it interestingly and 
for salesmen. Auto copywriting 
ce or successful preparation of 
motion literature should be fine 
tion for these unusual positions. 
| salary, and the right men can climb 
large national organization, lo 
Chicago. Sell yourself in your 
iving full details. Box 563, P. I 


TWO WRITERS 
n we want may have been news- 
ewrite men, advertising copywrit- 
vriters of sales promotion mate- 
literature for field instruction 
They must have proven ability to 
ts and ideas and state them in 
ivid, forceful language that busy sales- 
, will read absorbedly and grasp in- 
Visualizing, dramatizing skill 

rtant. 

starting salary and fine opportu- 
for advancement with the leading 
n its field. Positions will be in 





Give experience and qualifications in 
letail tox 562, Printers’ Ink. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Advertising Man—28, single, college 

graduate; experienced in production, lay- 

, selling and editing, desires position 

acini writer or as advertising assistant. 

h proven secondary. Box 564, P. 
Salary 

for good _ SERVICE and CONTACT MAN 

. Four years’ experience as assistant to 

Ink agency owner. Contacted—serviced na- 

a tional and retail accounts. College grad- 

late Age 25. Box 552, Printers’ Ink. 





1 at 





nes 
State sa 


ARTIST—Figure layout and lettering of 
ighest type. Quick, creative and modern. 
ish photo retouching. Good ref- 
Wages fifty dollars per week. 
out of New York preferred. 

, Printers’ Ink. 





position. 


PRODUCTION MAN desires 
I vears’ experience buying engrav- 
Thor- 


knowledge of layouts and estimating. 


printing, typography, art, etc. 


ferences. Age 31—married. Salary 


Box 566, Printers’ Ink. 





HO sr | D0 YOU WANT AN ADVERTISING 
ET PRO.- a ade ge! MAN ON PART TIME? 
I’M familiar with all Printing, Plate and 


{IGHEST 
[OST UP- Photos aphical processes. As an artist of 
VONDER 12 years’ experience makes own layouts. 


rvices can be had at your office, 


My s 
JHO CAN 
Lk hourly basis. 


NG AGE on a monthly retainer or 
$54, P. I. Box 567, Printers’ Ink. 
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YOUNG LADY—26, wishes connection 
research dept., adv. agency or publisher. 
8 years’ experience secretarial, adv., re- 
search and promotion with large publish- 
ing house. Go anywhere. Box 558, P. I 


ARTIST—Age 35, eleven years practical 
experience. Creative ability and visual- 
izer along modern lines can also execute 
finish. Wishes position with agencies 
or publishers. Layout work preferred. 
Box 550, Printers’ Ink. 





ARTIST—young man with several years’ 
experience as a free lance keenly de- 
sires a position with a New York 
Agency or Art Service. Not a beginner 
Salary no object. Can do general ad- 
vertising art. Box 565, Printers’ Ink 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN — First 
class, thoroughly experienced in large na 
tional and class magazine and business 
publication work; successful record; wide 
acquaintance ; seeks permanent sales op- 
portunity. A responsible, steady worker 
for outside publisher or commercial house 
needing New York City representative; 
highest references; letters confidential. 
Box 551, Printers’ Ink. 











**Some issues are miss- 
ing ... these evidently 
were not bound.’’ 


The National Tube Company file 
of Printers’ Ink Publications dates 
back to 1906 and, with the excep- 
tion of some issues that “evidently 
were not bound,” has a complete 
file to date. 


For the maintenance of a refer- 
ence file so that as each sales and 
advertising problem presents itself 
you will have valuable information 
at hand, binders are sold at cost. 
These will keep copies of Printers’ 
Ink Weekly and Monthly intact 


and orderly. 


The Weekly 
seven to nine copies, 
paid; the Monthly 
copies, $2.00 postpaid. 


binder holding 
$1.25 post- 
holding six 


Printers’ Ink Publications 
185 Madison Ave. - New York 
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The ‘“‘Why”’ of Studebaker’s Million Dollar Advertising Smash 
A. R. Erskine, President, Studebaker Corp. of America 


Scripps-Howard Merges New York “‘World”’ with “Telegram”’ 


Is Your Product on the Retailer's Black List? 
Watrer Halse 


Why Some Manufacturers’ Store Demonstrations Fail 
F. R. Orre, Advertising Manager, Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co. 


The Repetition Value of a Good Background 

Finding a New Copy Angle After Seventy Years of Advertising... 

Why Some Chains Require Store-Door Delivery and Others Do Their Own 
Warehousing 


M. M. ZImMERMAN........ 


Must Advertising Copy Develop a New Technique? 
Wiiram L. Recu, of the H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency 


175 Advertisers Report for 1930 


Why Go So Far Afield? 
Arsop Guim 


Angles on Space Buying 
Artuur W. Witson, President, Wilson & Bristol, Inc..... 


Getting the Whole Farm Family Interested in Wire Fence... 


Tourist Advertising Is the Sole Purpose of On-to-Oregon, Inc. 
Orro W. Mrecke, President, On-to-Oregon, Inc. ear erate 


What Groucho Says 


Using the Latin American Air Mail to Build Business 


GarpNeR HarpincG, Assistant Secretary, National Foreign Trade Council. 


Dehorning the Sherman Act 
eT Wee POMMON s ocnscssecess 


Harvard Advertising Awards for 1930 
Wrturam A. Hart, Director of Advertising, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company - 


“Dealer Helps’’ That Retailers Are Glad to Use... 


Even Freight Cars Must Be Advertised 
Max Epstrern, Chairman of the Board, General American Tank Car Corp 


Twelve Business Books 


Editorials ss 
A Platform for Business—Just Talk—National Advertisers and Un- 
employment Insurance—Time to Stop Dealer Subsidization—Salute. 


The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 





Nothing that appears in Printers’ INK may be reprinted without special permission. T! 
of our articles or quotations from them for stock-selling schemes is never authorized 
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How 
We Work 


Agency service is rendered by owner-prin- 
cipals who establish and maintain perma- 
nent contacts with your problems. 


2 These principals have broad business and 
management experience as well as thor- 
oughly professional marketing and adver- 
tising experience. 


5 On major problems, group judgment of the 
principals and senior executives Is always 
assured. 


4 Complete, balanced marketing plans are 
developed, based on accurate analysis. 


a Central copy theme must be distinctive — 
and rendered in a distinguished manner. 


Unlimited will to serve is coupled with re- 
sourcefulness In meeting new marketing 
problems of the present day. 


Independent and unbiased judgment —no 
“vessing.” 


Financial stability; complete, departmen- 
talized facilities; methods of compensation 
that are professional. 


Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc. 


Hdvertising 
New York Louisville 
CHICAGO 


A general advertising agency in which seasoned owner- 
principals render a thoroughly professional service. 
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7 more than 5 years 

A the Tribune has led all 
Chicago newspapers in 
Drug > Advertising 





In January, 1931, 
the Tribune ear- 
ried nearly as 
much drug store 
advertising as the 
four Chicago eve- 
ning papers com- 


bined. 











ees Tribune 


Total Ave on, January, 1931: 
In excess of popes pea 1,055,000 Sunday 





Wil 


